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SOME MAINE COLLECTORS AND 

THEIR BOOKS 

BY SAMUEL LANE BOARDMAN 

TO how large an extent the libraries of the world 
are indebted to the private collector for their 
vast stores of learning, let history answer. 

The British Museum originated in the private 
library of Sir Joseph Banks ; that of Oxford Univer- 
sity in the collection of Sir Thomas Bodley : sifter the 
burning of the Library of Congress by the British in 
1814, it was the private library of Thomas Jefferson 
that laid the foundation of our magnificent national 
library, which has been farther increased by the rich 
collections of Peter Force and George Bancroft. 
How the Boston Public Library has been enriched 
by the- private collections of book-lovers and stu- 
dents like Joshua Bates, George Ticknor, Edward 
Everett, Theodore Parker, Thomas P. Barton and J 
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2 THE LITERARY COLLECTOR 

Mellen Chamberlain. What magnificent collections, 
one hundred thousand of volumes each, have been 
gathered by H. H. Bancroft and Adolf Sutro of Cali- 
fomia ; while the splendid library of the late George 
P. Marsh, 10,000 volumes, gives character and dis- 
tinction to the University of Vermont. Mr. Marsh 
was our Minister to Italy from 1860 to his death in 
1881 and collected a splendid library which was pur- 
chased after his death by Frederick Billings and pre- 
sented to the University of Vermont. The catalogue, 
prepared by Mr. Harry L. Koopman, a graduate of 
Colby College in the class of 1880 and now librarian 
of Brown University in Providence, is a large quarto 
of 750 double column pages, forming a rare bibliog- 
raphy of general and especially of Scandinavian 
literature. 

In all this we see the importance of the work of 
the individual collector. Nations do not collect 
libraries; cities do not do it; nor do great govern- 
ments or town authorities. This must be the work 
of the private collector, student or book-lover ; and 
upon this basis we can estimate the worth of the 
book-lover, the enthusiastic collector, the diligent 
student, at its true worth. In his address at the 
dedication of the new building for the magnificent 
John Carter Brown Library in Providence last year. 
Dr. Frederick Jackson Turner of the University of 
Wisconsin referred to the fact that that library 
'' strikingly illustrates the importance of the private 
collector in the scholar's field." This is what I wish 
to enforce in what I have said of the work of the pri- 
vate collector whose books so often go to the foun- 
dation or to the enrichment of some great public 
library. 
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In Maine the public library spirit is young; col- 
lectors have been few and gifts or bequests of books 
to our public libraries have not been numerous. A 
few instances, however, deserve mention. In the 
Rockland Public Library is the Rice collection of 
books relating to Napoleon, some 300 volumes, made 
by the late Alexander S. Rice of that city. In the 
Hubbard library at Hallowell is an alcove devoted 
to books about Hallowell and books printed there, 
the second printing press in Maine having been set 
up there by Peter Edes in 1795; while it also pos- 
sesses a considerable collection in a private case of 
books presented by the late H. K. Baker and family 
of that city. The Calais Library contains a portion 
of the private library of the late James S. Pike, who 
was formerly an editor of the New York Tribune 
and our Minister to the Netherlands. In the Patten 
Library at Bath is the larger part of the private 
library of Enoch Lincoln, former governor of Maine, 
presented by the brothers Patten. The library of the 
York Institute in Saco contains a wonderful collec- 
tion of pre-Revolutionary pamphlets, bound in some- 
thing like 100 volumes, known as the Thatcher 
Tracts — a rich collection which I examined some 
years ago, but of the history of which I wish I knew 
more. The Richmond Library has a little case of 
books perpetuating the memory of George Henry 
Gordon, sixth earl of Aberdeen, which has a pathetic 
history. 

The most important private collection of books 
in any Maine public library, is the collection of the 
late William Willis of Portland. At his death Mr. 
Willis bequeathed his library and collection of manu- 
scripts to the Portland Public Library. It embraced 
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about 1400 volumes and is housed in the Willis 
room, so called, in the Baxter building of the public 
library. Some of the Willis books are of great his- 
torical value, but most of them are miscellaneous 
and many are duplicates of those in the general 
library. The chief treasure is a volume known as 
Father Rale's prayer book or vade mecum. It is 
Medulla Tbeologiae Moralis — the edition of 1682, — 
and was the companion of Father Rale in all his 
kindly ministrations to the Abnaki tribe of the Al- 
gonquin Indians at Old Point in Norridgewock, until 
his death in 1724. The collection of manuscripts in 
the Willis library is very valuable, and embraces 
papers relating to the history of Maine, to ancient 
Falmouth, church records, Eastern land claim docu- 
ments, the Vaughan papers, genealogical records of 
old families, private journals and letters. A cata- 
logue of the library and manuscripts was printed in 
1883. 

WTiile, as I have just said, Maine has had few 
famous collectors and few celebrated private libraries, 
there have been a number of collectors who are suffi- 
ciently famous, and a number of collections suffi- 
ciently large to be well deserving attention. 

In the earlier days of our literary history, 
Portland led all the cities of Maine in the wealth of 
its private libraries. Among the most famous col- 
lections were those of the late John B. Brown, which 
embraced 5,000 volumes, all fine editions and in fine 
bindings. His sons, James Olcott Brown, Philip 
Henry Brown and John Marshall Brown, had splen- 
did collections. Rev. Wm. Stevens Perry had a 
library of 2,000 volumes relating to the history of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, John Neal had a 
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library of 3,000 volumes. He was honored with the 
friendship of Jeremy Bentham and possessed many 
presentation copies of his works as well as the com- 
pleted collection. John W. Dana, Oliver Gerrish and 
Francis O. J. Smith were among those who possessed 
large libraries in their day ; that of Mr. Smith was 
sold in Portland at auction after his death. In still 
earlier days Dr. Benjamin Vaughan and Dr. Merritt 
of Hallowdl, and Robert Hallowell Gardiner of 
Gardiner had large libraries for their time. Many of 
the Vaughan books in the fine old English editions 
are now in the Hallowell public library. In Nor- 
ridgewock the late Chief Justice John Searle Tenney 
possessed a good collection of books, most of which 
now form a portion of the fine library of Mr. Charles 
F. Kennedy of Brewer. 

I will speak briefly of three libraries collected by 
Maine men, which have been among the most fa- 
mous ever sold by auction in Boston. 

The first was the library of the late Henry B. 
Humphrey of Thomaston, which was sold by the old 
firm of Leonard & Company, Bromfield Street, on 
May 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1871. This library was 
collected by Mr. Humphrey during many years of 
carefal purchase and extended to 11,000 volumes — 
nearly all fine editions in magnificent bindings. The 
catalogue was] prepared by Lawrence Rhoades, 
of Newport, R. I., and embraced 450 pages, the 
library numbering 3,434 lots. In the introduction 
to the catalogue the auctioneers said: "We believe 
this to be the most valuable collection of books ever 
offered by public sale in this city." 

The second library was that of Henry F. Blanch- 
ard of Augusta, sold by C. F. Libbie & Company on 
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May 3, 4 and 5, 1898. During my residence in 
Augusta we were near neighbors, members of the 
same lodge and attended the same church. We were 
also members of the Kennebec Historical Society, 
and at one of the meetings of that society Mr. 
Blanchard read a paper on Incunabula— or cradle 
books, as they are called — the earliest printed books 
after the invention of printing from movable type. 
This paper was a revelation to me from its knowl- 
edge of bibliography and early printing. Yet during 
our long acquaintance I did not know that he was a 
collector of books. I never knew of but one man 
who ever saw his library, and he was an old army 
comrade who hardly knew one book from another. 
He had called to see Mr. Blanchard while he was con- 
fined to his house by illness and he had invited him 
into his library room. He told me that he never saw 
so many books in one house in his life and that they 
were piled to the ceiling. This library was a cele- 
brated one for first editions of American authors, for 
its wealth of Hawthomes, Whittiers, Lowells, Long- 
fellows, and the first English editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, Kipling, Stevenson; with the 
Grolier Club and Kelmscott Press books, privately 
printed and rare editions, with a fine collection of 
books on bibhography, art, porcelains, pottery, 
books on vellum and rare local histories. The cata- 
logue embraced 1,946 lots representing about 3,500 
volumes. In it were 62 Hawthomes, including 
Fansbawe, the record price of which is $637, and 19 
first editions; 60 Longfellows, including 29 first 
editions; 19 Lowells, including four first editions; 
55 Whittiers, including 38 first editions — and 
so on. 
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The third and by far the most extensive and 
valuable library ever collected by a Maine man, or 
ever sold in Boston, was that formed by the late 
Alfred S. Manson of Boston. Mr. Manson was the 
most persistent, methodical, courageous, deter- 
mined, best-informed bibliographer and collector in 
New England. After he became connected with the 
house of Harper & Brothers, the New York publish- 
ers, his business called him into almost every town 
and city in New England, as his business was the in- 
troduction of their educational books. In time, it is 
said, his business became somewhat secondary to his 
collecting, or in other words his collecting became 
his business. He knew every book-store in New 
England. He knew every house in which there was 
a library or an attic or hay loft of old books and 
pamphlets. He needed no letters of introduction for 
he introduced himself. He bought from house after 
house, rare old treasures in books, pamphlets, prints, 
newspapers, manuscripts, old brass, silver, pewter, 
old coins, furniture, clocks, mirrors, guns, swords, 
pistols, warming pans and tin lanterns. Of course, 
in his many years of travel over New England and 
with his desire for collecting he obtained an immense 
quantity of material — enough, in fact, for a large 
museum. It has been said of him that he had a 
commercial object in much of his collecting of rare 
old things — he obtained them cheap — many of them 
for a song — and he knew their value. But even if 
commercialism was one object of his collecting he 
certainly possessed a wonderful knowledge of books 
in all departments but especially in New England 
history. It tnight almost be said of him that he 
knew every book that had ever been printed in New 
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England or about New England — and not only 
books, but pamphlets, sermons, almanacs, broad- 
sides, and historical articles that had appeared in the 
newspapers. Later in life he made vast collections of 
portraits and prints, and took up the work of ex- 
tending or extra illustrating — Grangerizing — books, 
especially the large paper limited editions of histori- 
cal books of which he had an immense number and 
which were among the finest ever made. He became 
so proficient in this work that there was nothing he 
could not do with paper, to embellish rare volumes, 
to extend a privately printed book, or to restore an 
old manuscript. He made a great deal of money as a 
member of the firm of Pay son & Button, the publish- 
ers of the famous books on penmanship, and he spent 
it fireely. One of his first collections was, indeed, a 
library of works on penmanship, a most unique and 
valuable collection which he sold enb/oc to the Lenox 
Library, New York. He was fastidious and exact in 
his tastes. He had only perfect copies. He wotdd 
not purchase an imperfect book. A volume that was 
foxed, or an old one that had a turned-over leaf or 
a light tear, he would not have in his library. He 
often purchased such to perfect other copies, but 
would never keep them. Indeed it was a common 
thing for him to buy three or four copies of a work, 
and it was a general practice for him to obtain books 
in sheets from the printers, that he might bind them 
to suit his fancy. Personally, Mr. Manson was 
genial and companionable. His talk was always of 
books for he was always a book hunter— but he was 
also a quick, apt, shrewd and successful business 
man. The result of his life-work was the formation 
of the most remarkable collection of books, prints 
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and antiques ever collected by one person in New 
England or ever sold by auction in Boston. Mr. 
Manson died at West Medford, Mass., in 1898. 

The first portion of the Manson library was sold 
in two parts— the first on Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1899 ; 
and the second on March 14, 15, 16 and 17 of the 
same year. On the first day of each sale but one ses- 
sion was held, on other days the sale occupied both 
forenoon and afternoon. The catalogue of this por- 
tion embraced 507 pages and the lots to 4,797— but 
to how many volumes I do not dare say. An inter- 
esting and valuable introduction to the catalogue 
gives a full bibliographical history of the library, 
closing with the words of the famous book auction- 
eer, Mr. Charles F. Libbie, whose death recently 
occurred in Boston : '' In completeness as a collection 
of New England history no library like it has ever 
been sold in Boston." 

The third part was sold on April 6 and 7, 1904. 
It comprised an extensive collection of Washington 
portraits, portraits of Revolutionary officers and 
statesmen, together with American arms, guns, 
swords, pistols, powder horns, colonial furniture, 
autographs and broadsides with a remarkable collec- 
tion of extra-illustrated books on American history. 
This collection embraced 106 volumes of the most 
important standard works on New England history, 
in large paper and private editions, uncut, extended 
by the use of thousands upon thousands of extra 
portraits, maps, plates, prints, and autographs and 
forming the most remarkable collection of such books 
ever brought together by a single individual in New 
England. Among those of interest to Maine people 
was a copy of Drake's life of Gen. Henry Knox, con- 
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taining 230 extra portraits and plates; a copy of 
Sullivan's history of Maine, embracing 42 portraits 
and four views ; and a copy of Whipple's History of 
Acadie Penobscot Bay and River, printed at Bangor 
by Peter Edes in 1816, containing 40 portraits, 15 
views and 3 maps. I will also mention a copy of 
Peter Harvey's Reminiscences of Daniel Webster, ex- 
tended to four volumes, containing 600 extra prints, 
among them 369 portraits, including 108 different 
portraits of Webster, 192 views, 20 vignettes, 12 
autographs, 1 map, 3 facsimiles and 3 pages of illus- 
trated text. All the above were uncut, and bound in 
full morocco. The copy of Webster just described 
was bound in full green crushed morocco, extra fillets 
on sides, backs and inside borders, the double and 
flies of green ribbed silk, uncut, in large paper. This 
third part of the Manson collection extended to 1187 
lots, among which were over 500 different portraits 
of Washington. It is beautifully illustrated with 
half-tone plates, and is a bibliography to be prized 
by the collector. 

From a careful estimate of this collection I am 
satisfied that fully 50,000 books and pamphlets 
passed through Mr. Manson's hands in its forma- 
tion, not to mention the portraits and prints used 
in the books that were extra illustrated. A fourth 
part of the Manson collection is yet to be sold. 

Up in the vault of thePresque Isle National Bank 
is stored one of the costliest and most rare books 
ever published. It is not, to be sure, a private library, 
but it is worthy of mention in this paper for several 
reasons. It is a copy of Audubon's Birds of America, 
in elephant folio, containing 535 plates of the birds 
of America, embracing 1,065 figures of birds, all life 
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size and each colored by hand by British artists, after 
John J. Audubon's original paintings. It was for- 
merly the property of Adams H. Merrill, father of 
Mr. Merrill of Ohio Street, and of Mrs. A H. Jenks of 
Presque Isle, in whose care it is, and now belongs to 
Mr. Merrill's heirs. I spent an hour or two with 
this remarkable work a year ago and examined it 
with great pleasure. Mr. Goodspeed of Boston 
writes me that it is worth $3,000. Mrs. Jenks told 
me that when she was a child at her father's house 
in Williamsburg, on rainy days when they could not 
play out of doors, her mother would let the children 
have the plates to play with in the front hall. It 
was the most costly picture book that any children 
ever had with which to amuse themselves on a rainy 
day. 

In speaking of the collectors and private libraries 
of to-day, I may as well commence at home — for we 
have in Bangor, without doubt, one of the finest pri- 
vate libraries in the state, and one of the two or 
three great collectors in Maine. I refer to that of Dr. 
Thomas Upham Coe, in whose library I spent two 
happy evenings some years ago. Large and rich 
then, in all the standard works in all branches, in 
fine bindings, with many rare and choice volumes, 
the collection must be far richer now as Dr. Coe has 
without doubt made important additions in recent 
years. He purchased extra-illustrated books from 
the library of the late Augustine Daly in New York 
and buys largely of first editions. 

Another famous Bangor collection is that of 
General Charles Hamlin, who also has a house 
packed with books in all the rooms, and a house of 
pleasant literary association as well, as it was for- 
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merly the home of the late Rev. Frederick H. Hedge, 
the eminent Unitarian divine and scholar, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. General Hamlin's library is that of 
the book-lover, scholar, historian and reader. Es- 
pecially noticeable is General Hamlin's collection on 
the Civil War— the best private collection on this 
subject in the state. It embraces almost everything 
that has been printed relating to the Great Rebellion, 
including a fall set of the rare publications of the 
Southern Historical Society — one of the very few 
sets in Maine, even, indeed, if it is not the only one 
in the library of a private collector. Here is the first 
book-case General Hamlin ever owned and here are 
some of the first books, while all are dearly prized 
and loved. Besides, all are read, for General Hamlin 
is a book-lover who knows the contents of his books 
as thoroughly as he enjoys the beauty of the print 
and the charm of the binding. 

In Brewer, the finest library is that of Mr. 
Charles F. Kennedy, whose exceptional advantages 
in a knowledge of books and an acquaintance with 
all the leading publishers have been of value to him 
in making his collection. It also embraces the entire 
private collection of the late Chief Justice Tenney of 
Norridgewock, purchased by Mr. Kennedy a few 
years since. 

Four private libraries described in a little volume 
on The Private Libraries of Bangor ^ printed in 1900, 
are those of Hon. Charles E. Bliss, Col. Frederick 
H. Parkhurst, Frederick H. Appleton, and the late 
Col. Joseph W. Porter, still retained in its entirety by 
Mrs. Rose B. Porter. The Bliss library is noted for 
its rich collection of Websteriana, one of the rarest 
in the country, and has been much augmented in the 
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last few years. Col. Parkhurst is constantly adding 
to his large collection. The Appleton library is a 
rich collection representing thegatheringsof a family 
of book-lovers for three generations. Among other 
private libraries described in that little volume, the 
Talcott collection of early printed books has been 
sold, and the library of the late Rev. Pr. O'Brien has 
been dispersed in accordance with his will — his large 
collection on Indianology having been bequeathed, 
as is understood, to the Maine Historical Society. 

Overlooking one of the fairest portions of 
Penobscot Bay and its delightful shore and islands is 
the stately mansion, half castle and half dwelling, 
Norumbega, long the residence of the late Joseph 
Barker Steams, who was the inventor of the duplex 
system of telegraphy. This magnificent residence is 
the home of perhaps the finest and most valuable 
private library in Maine. Mr. Steams spent several 
years in London, where thegreaterpart of his library 
was purchased ; and it was said of him while there 
that if any one called to see him on business, and he 
was not in, his clerks wotild say : " You will find him 
in the nearest bookstore, and, if not there, he will be 
in the next one." 

It was announced by Mr. Libbie in Boston the 
past autumn that he was to sell the Steams library 
in January. I knew that Mrs. Steams had sold 
Norumbega to a Chicago gentleman, and regretted 
that the library would be dismantled. Hence I 
wrote Mrs. Steams to enquire about it. In a most 
kind and appreciative reply she writes : " For a long 
time my mind was very much distracted in regard to 
selling the library which I value so much on account 
of its connection with my dear husband. But, at 
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last, expecting I should leave Norumbega next 
spring, I consulted Mr. Libbie in regard to selling it, 
with that idea in view. Since then my lease has 
been extended and I did not feel I could endure the 
sight of the empty shelves if I remained, so nothing 
farther has been done in regard to selling." 

In Rockland are the rich libraries of Congressman 
Littlefield and of Mr. W. O. Fuller, Jr., the latter de- 
lightfully housed in his Brown Study, attractive in 
first editions and autograph copies, with the walls 
adorned with portraits, autographs and mottoes — 
the very ideal of a book-lover's library. 

In going westward, we will make a short tarry 
at Lewiston, where, so far as I know, is the finest 
collection on Maine in the central part of the state. 
It is owned by Mr. J. G. Elder, author of the history 
of Lewiston and one of the old-time collectors. Mr. 
Elder is a cabinet-maker by trade although he some 
time since retired from active business. His collec- 
tion is almost entirely devoted to Maine history and 
genealogy, and it embraces nearly everything that 
has been printed about our state, excluding public 
documents. It is especially complete in all the little 
pamphlets, the early tracts relating to the land trou- 
bles, funeral sermons of all kinds, little local histories 
and such things, church histories, all the maps and 
atlases of Maine. In his earlier years Mr. Elder was 
the authority on local Maine history and was al- 
ways consulted, on all sorts of subjects, by those 
writing about Maine. He is an admirable type of 
the genuine book collector, cultivated gentleman and 
generous friend. 

Now we jump over to Portland. Here is Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher, whose shelves are fairly crowded 
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with first editions, tall copies and limited editions of 
English and American authors — including a collec- 
tion of sixty editions of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. Mr. Mosher's library may not be the 
largest library belonging to a resident of Portland, 
but from a literary standpoint, in English literature 
and belles-lettres, it is far and away the richest col- 
lection in Portland, if not, indeed, in the state. 

In the early part of this paper I spoke of some of 
the famous libraries of older Portland. The library 
of James Olcott Brown was distributed by the 
family ; that of Bishop Perry was sold by auction ; 
John W. Dana's was broken up ; John NeaPs was 
sold by auction; that of Oliver Gerrish was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1866, as was also that 
of John F. Anderson and Samuel J. Anderson ; that 
of Philip Henry Brown is now owned by his son, 
Nathan Clifford Brown and his daughters. 

Of the libraries of Portland of to-day, it may 
be said that the collection of Hon. James P. Baxter, 
president of the Maine Historical and of the New 
England Historic-genealogical Societies, and mayor 
of the city, is the largest and most valuable. It em- 
braces between 4,000 and 5,000 volumes, its 
strength being in historical works. I will only men- 
tion among the rarer volumes. Purchases Pilgrims ; 
Roger Williams' Key; a full set of old English 
Chronicles; the Hakluyt Society publications; the 
quarto edition of Schoolcraft's American Indians; 
the Prince Society and other historical club publica- 
tions ; a large collection of French works on early 
history of the French possessions in America ; many 
old folios, other rare and scarce books and full series 
of all the American Historical Societies' publications. 
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Bspedally noticeable in Mr. Baxter's library is a col- 
lection of historical manuscripts in about 30 voltimes 
of 500 pages each. These comprise the old York 
court records and documents relating to Maine, from 
the British Museum and Public Records' Office, Bu- 
reau of Marine and Colonies, Massachusetts arch- 
ives and other important collections. Mr. Baxter's 
work in editing the collections of the Maine Histori- 
cal Society, especially the volumes entitled the 
Baxter Manuscripts, is well known to students of 
American history, in which he is a worthy successor 
of the late William WilKs. 

The collection of General John Marshall Brown 
is a very valuable one, and has been largely aug- 
mented in late years. All of his books in Americana, 
his library being especially rich in Maine history, are 
now deposited in a room in Brown Block, Congress 
and Casco Streets, Portland, where it has been tem- 
porarily placed for some time preparatory to erecting 
a small building for its reception at Mr. Brown's 
residence in the city. It has recently been catalogued . 

A few years ago several book-lovers from Bangor 
visited Portland and passed several happy hours in 
the library rooms of Hon. Charles F. Libby. As is 
well known, Mr. Libby's specialty is fine art works 
and illustrated French editions. Yet he has books 
upon a wide range of subjects, all beautifully bound. 
He has many on bibliography. Mr. Libby has three 
different book-plates — one for his law library, one 
for his art and French books, and one for his general 
library. 

In Portland, also. Rev. Dr. W. H. Fenn, a real 
book-lover, has the collection of a divine and a 
scholar ; and Mr. W. W. Brown, who gave the beau- 
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tiful library btiilding and its books to Clinton, his 
native town, in memory of his parents, has a good 
library of standard works as well as a fine collection 
of rare prints, etchings and engravings. In this last 
named line the late John E. DeWitt of Portland pos- 
sessed the finest and most costly collections in Maine 
and one of the largest and best in the country. 
Henry Deering has a large library of American his- 
tory and fine art works. 

In Saco, Frank C. Deering has a splendid collec- 
tion of extra-illustrated works on American history, 
beside a fine library in other directions. 

At Eliot we reach the western boundary of the 
state, and here we find another collector and book- 
lover, possibly the first in rank of genuine character- 
istics— Dr. J. L. M. Willis. His library contains 
about 4,000 volumes, the main part of which is 
housed in an annex to his dwelling built some eight 
years ago. This annex is twenty feet square, having 
an open fireplace on one side, and the books are in 
glazed cases on three sides of the room, with historic 
relics and old weapons all about. Here are the 
books that Dr. Willis prizes most highly, although 
he has a liberal case of books in each of the other 
rooms in his house, and also a large room in the top 
of his house which is filled with his historical books 
on four sides. 

To be somewhat more partictdar in describing 
this representative collection, let me say that it con- 
tains many out-of-the-way things — first editions of 
our American authors, Longfellow and Hawthorne 
being especially complete ; many autograph copies ; 
sets of the standard authors, both English and 
American, as well as the Latin, Greek and French 
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classics; books about book; books on angling, 
china and porcelain ; the violin, etc. ; about 500 vol- 
umes of New England history ; and art works. His 
oldest book is a missal of the 1 2th Century ; Pliny's 
Lives of Illustrious Men, printed by Plank in 1492; 
the Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493; Breeches Bible, 
1585; Elzevir Bible, 1669, and many others less 
rare; Koran, 1650; an Aldine Petrarch of 1501; 
many Elzevirs ; first editions of Dibdin's Bibliomania 
and Library Companion, of Fox's Book of Martyrs, 
of Byron's Don Juan and Walton's Complete Angler, 
1563. In another department fine bindings, by 
Tout, Kastor, Matthews and Kauffman; while in 
another are books that formerly belonged to Ma- 
dame Pompadeur, Napoleon, and the Princess Ade- 
laide, all in full morocco with the coats-of-arms in 
gold on the covers, with many others from the 
libraries of famous authors. One gem is an original 
diary of Daniel Webster, never yet published. Still 
another is a copy of the second edition of the Bay 
Psalm Book. In a letter in answer to a question of 
my own. Dr. Willis says: "As for best loved books, 
the question is a hard one, for * I should be happy 
with either were t'other fair charmer away'; al- 
though perhaps I enjoy my books about books as 
much as any, although I spend a good deal of time 
with the quaint old specimens of early printing and 
my historical books." Dr. Willis is the editor, and 
author, mainly, of Old Eliot, an historical quarterly 
magazine now in its seventh volume of 200 pages 
each, printed at his private historical press and de- 
voted to the history of Eliot and neighboring towns. 
I hope you will bear with me if I say a few 
words about the late Willard Small, who died in 
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Maiden, Mass., September 18, 1904, at the age of 
seventy-three years, who was in the book publishing 
business in Boston for about fifty years and who was 
the best informed bookman in New England, next to 
or standing beside the late Mr. Manson. Indeed he 
was his superior in that he was finely educated, an 
author and a book publisher. Mr. Small was bom in 
Levant in Penobscot County, afarmer's son, without 
schooling. Yet he taught himself, acquired several 
languages, became the literary adviser of the pub" 
lishing firms of Phillips & Sampson and Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, and as the Boston Herald said at 
the time of his death, "added to Boston's reputation 
as a literary center by assisting young authors to 
bring their work before the public. In books, like the 
book-lovers of old, Mr. Small forgot the crossness of 
men and things. Books to him were as a guide in 
his youth and an entertainment for his old age. He 
believed with Milton that * a good book is the pre- 
cious life blood of a master spirit embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.* " 

Can any of you tell me how it is that these 
farmers' sons, these country boys of Maine, brought 
up to be carriage painters and cabinet makers, be- 
come the greatest collectors and the best informed 
book-lovers and bibliographers that New England 
has ever produced ? 

In closing I want to tell you something about a 
genuine old student and book-lover — type of many 
in Maine I have no doubt— of whom you probably 
never heard; Gowen Wilson Guptill— farmer, school- 
master, reader, student and book-lover. He lived on 
a valley farm in the town of Cornish, up among the 
foot-hills of Mount Washington. 
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After many years of correspondence^ and after 
many invitations, I visited him one day in August 
when the fields about his home were green from the 
aftergrowth of haying and yellow with the ripening 
grain. His home was an ideal one — a house ftdl of 
books in the midst of fertile fields. Our talk was of 
books and authors — his favorite ones, Shakespeare, 
Montaigne, Cicero, Plato, the classics, historians, 
essayists, novelists. I have never met so happy, con- 
tented and intelligent a book-lover in my life. There, 
on his farm, he had an earthly paradise. Winter was 
his carnival season when he did nothing but read. 
Our correspondence began in 1870 and was continued 
until the year of his death, which took place April 
22, 1890, at the age of eighty-five years. 

Last summer I wrote his daughter, Mrs. Leroy 
F. Pike of Cornish, to enquire what had become of 
her father's library. In her beautiful letter of reply 
she said : " The library of my father was suflFering for 
care" — ah, here is a woman who knows what the 
care of books means — " and we decided to divide it. 
So my two brothers made it into six parts and then 
each child drew lots for parts one, two, three and so 
on — so I have one-sixth part of my beloved father's 
library just as it came to me. If you will come to 
my home I will gladly show you all my books and 
you may select any one or several as a gift from me 
that came from my dear father." 

My friends, can you think of a better disposition 
of a large and prized home library that has been 
loved by parents and children, than this which was 
made in so aflfectionate and reverent a manner by 
the devoted children of my old friend ? 



TAMERLANE -POPS FIRST BOOK 

BY ARNOLD LETHWIDGE 

T have sent for thee, holy friar ; 

-^ But 'twas not with the drunken hope, 

Which is but agony of desire 

To shun the fate, with which to cope 

Is more than crime may dare to dream, 

That I have called thee at this hour : 

What is there in this tedious little narrative 
poem to make it one of the most sought-for Ameri- 
can books ? An Oriental monarch, old and d3ring, 
pours into the ears of an attendant friar (in whose 
incongruity an author's note acquiesces) the tale of 
his early peasant life, his love for a beautifol maid, 
his ambition to win power for her sake alone, his 
unexplained desertion of her, his adventures and 
conquests culminating in his assumption of the r61e 
of Khan of Tartary ; tells how, having satisfied his 
ambition, he returns to his native vale of Taglay 
ready to satisfy his love, and finds his beloved long 
dead of a broken heart — broken by his inexplicable 
absence : 

What was there left me now? despair — 
A kingdom for a broken— heart. 

A stupid tale of a stupid monarch, expecting his 
lady-love to sit and smile through seven years of 
desertion, keeping her good looks well preserved 
that she might be prepared to share his throne if he 
perchance returned to offer it her! 

Yet here was the first imperfect flower of the 
genius that later sent out such perfect sprays of 
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bloom. There are many admirers now of Poe, many 
who would gladly preserve every petal that ex- 
pressed his poetical efflorescence. But in 1827, when 
the little volume Tamerlane and Other Poemsy by a 
Bostoniany made its humble bow to the reviewers, 
there was hardly one who cared to open its pages. 
Poe and his foster-father, John Allan, had differed 
radically on the question of the boy's "debts of 
honor" at the University of Virginia, where he had 
in a single term attained to highest scholastic hon- 
ors and a gambling debt of twenty-five hundred 
dollars. Mr. Allan ha(l summarily severed the con- 
nection between student and school, and Edgar had 
been set to work in the good man's office. This was 
more than his wild young heart could brook. Bos- 
ton and its literary associations allured him, and he 
soon turned up in the literary capital, an eighteen- 
year old boy, with a brain full of fantasies and no 
one to guide or aid him. 

How he persuaded Calvin F. S. Thomas, a youth 
just opening a printing-shop, to undertake Tamer- 
lane, one can not tell. Poe had evidently left his own 
name behind him. It would seem that Thomas, who 
lived till 1876, never found out who his eccentric and 
penniless customer was; and in May, 1827, before 
the volume was finished, Poe found himself obliged 
to desert the Muse and fight for his life. He enlisted 

in the United States army as " Edgar A. Perry," and 
was stationed at Fort Independence, Boston, at 

the time his book was finished. 

When Tamerlane and Other Poems appeared, its 

receipt was dtdy noticed by The United States Review 

and Literary Gazette for August, 1827, and The 

North American Review for October, 1827. With 
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this small ripple it sank into oblivion. It was men- 
tioned by Samuel Kettell in his Specimens of Ameri- 
can Poetry in 1829. The size of the edition is un- 
known. Poe afterward intimated that it had been 
"suppressed, through circumstances of a private 
nature"; but his biographers have been united in 
scepticism on that point. 

However that may be, there are now only three 
copies of the 1827 Tamerlane known. One of these, 
with its outer covers lost, was sent by Henry 
Stevens of Vermont to the British Museum in 1860. 
It was with a large number of other Boston imprints, 
and its valuation was placed at one shilling. By 
1867 the machinery of the Museum had gotten 
around to examining these American pamphlets, and 
Tamerlane was decided to be worth its shilling, 
which was paid. 

When interest was finally aroused in Poe, the 
collectors began to look for Tamerlane, Until 1892, 
they said the British Museum copy was "unique." 
In that year a copy drifted into the bin of a Boston 
book-stall, and a man paid twenty-five cents for it 
— ^just what the British Museum copy cost. He sold 
it at auction a little later for $1,850. This same 
copy sold at the McKee sale in 1900 for $2,050 ; and 
on the same day it was sold to Mr. F. R. Halsey for 
$2, 500. The third copy has never been in the auction 
room. In 1893 it was found in Baltimore; and it 
also now rests in Mr. Halsey's safe. 

Every Poe collector dreams now and then of 
finding another copy of Tamerlane outside the door 
of some little shop, in the ten-cent basket. When He 
finds it, he will see a tiny pamphlet, 6% by 4?/% inches, 
in tea-colored wrappers, of which our frontispiece 
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gives fiac-similes. The titk of this pamphlet reads: 

Tambrianb I AND | Othbr Pobms I irale] \ Bt a 
BosTONiAN I irale] \ Young heads are giddy and joting 
hearts are warm | And make mistakes for manhood 
to reform. | Cowpbr | [ornament'] \ Boston | Calyin 
F. S. Thomas . . . Printer | [wavy line] \ 1827 | 

There are forty pages all told ; and the tiny book- 
let is distinguished only by its insignificance. 

The later appearances of Tamerlane are : 

1829. 

Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor Poems. By 
Edgar A. Poe. Baltimore: Hatch and Dunning. 
1829. 

70 pp. 8vo. 

1831. 

Poems. By Edgar A. Poe. Second Edition. 
New York : Elam Bliss. 1831. 

124 pp. 12mo. 

1845. 

The Rayen, and Other Poems. By Edgar A. 
Poe. New York: Wiley and Putnam. (Wiley and 
Putnam's Library of American Books.) 1845. 

[8]+91 pp. 12mo. 

1884. 

Tamerlane and Other Poems. By Edgar 
Allan Poe. First published in Boston, in 1827, 
and now first republished from a unique copy of the 
original edition, with a Preface by Richard Heme 
Shepherd. Lond: George Redway. MDCCCLXXXIV. 

"One hundred [numbered] copies only printed." 
Chiswick Press. 64 pp., small 8yo, vellum boards. 

1905. 

Tamerlane and Other Poems. By Edgar 
Allan Poe. Reprinted from the first edition pub* 
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lished at Boston in 1827. Privately printed at The 
Literary Collector Press : Greenwich, Conn. 1905. 

"To celebrate the launching of the yawl Tambr- 
LANB, Jtine 3, 1905, we have printed for Mr. Prank 
Maier 2 copies of this book on India paper, 10 
copies on Japan paper, and 25 copies on Arnold 
hand-made paper; and have distributed the type." 

viii+4jO pp., small 8yo, boards, paper labels. 

Tamerlane has also been included in the various 
collected editions published since Poe's death; and 
in the tenth volume of The Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe, edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
George Edward Woodberry, these versions are given : 
first, the text of the 1845 edition, which was con- 
densed from 406 lines to 243 lines, and almost re- 
written, much to its improvement; then, the 1827 
version, as given in Shepherd's reprint, which cor- 
rects a number of tjrpographical errors in the origi- 
nal, following the suggestions of John H. Ingram in 
an article in JSe/^avia for June, 1876, on "The Un- 
known Poetry of Edgar Poe*' ; and finally, the varia- 
tions found in the editions of 1829 and 1831, and in 
a manuscript of Tamerlane and four early poems, in 
the possession of the family of P. A. Wilmer. 

Tamerlane is one of the most fascinating possi- 
bilities for the book-hunter; and this description 
may be of some aid in locating any chance copies 
that still waste their sweetness in some ancestral 
attic. 



BOOK REVffiWS 

VERY few are our popular treatises on Japanese 
art. That art itself has become popular before 
we have really, we laymen, learned anything about 
its history and theory. Our artists hare been learn- 
ing from Japan for years ; and we have accepted 
Japan through them. It is time we knew a little at 
first hand, that we may more intelligently enjoy 
Japanese art and have a few adjectives to ejaculate 
over it other than " so;quaint " and " so Japanese-y !" 
Mrs. Amsden's series of papers on "Ukiyo-ye*' 
or the " spiritual rendering of the realism and natur- 
alness of the daily life, intercourse with nature, and 
imaginings, of a lively impressionable race, in the full 
tide of a passionate craving for art," were first pub- 
lished in the Impressions Quarterly and now in book 
fotm.i She explains the meaning and causes of this 
school of popular art in chapters on "The Rise of 
Ukiyo-ye" and "Genroku — the Golden Era of Ro- 
mance and Art." Her paper on **The School of 
Torii, the Printers' Branch of Ukiyo-ye," is conceited 
with the methods and makers of the wonderful color- 
prints of old Japan. The Torii color print was an 
important modeller of Japanese costume. It took 
for its subject usually some famous actor. It repro- 
duced his costumes in artistic faithfulness. The peo- 
ple, recognizing their beauty, fashioned their own 

^ Impressions of Ukijo-je, the school of Japanese colour-print 
artists ; by Dora Amsden. Paul Elder and Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 75 p., 14 illus., small 4to, cloth. Printed on one side of 
Japanese paper, at the Tomoye Press. 
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dress after these robes of their favorites; and the 
national costume took on forms of beauty through 
the influence of the Torii. Occidental commercialism 
has filled Japanese paint-pots with perishable pig- 
ments, and is replacing with shop-made clothing the 
beautiful costume of Nippon. Occidental culture 
meantime delights itself in the lost art of color- 
printing, and the richness of old Japanese costume. 

The history of Japanese art is the history of its 
masters. Sketching the careers and accomplishments 
of Utamaro, Hokusai, Hiroshige and their followers, 
she has told the story of their art. She sums up their 
characteristics in a chapter of "Analytical Compari- 
sons between the Masters of Ukiyo-ye." Then follow 
some exceedingly practical and sensible "Hints to 
Collectors of Ukiyo-ye Prints : " 

" The collector of old prints must be guided in his 
selection by the quahty of the paper, which should be 
soft and vibrant, the fibrous tentacles upon its sur- 
face often forming shadows where it has been exposed 
to the dust. The register must be perfect, each color 
being confined absolutely to its prescribed space. 
Perfection in the register is an infallible guide, and 
prints with a perfect register will increase in 
value. The colors must be soft and melting, in many 
cases one tone shading into another, not harshly de- 
termined by the lines of the block, as in even the 
most beautiful reproductions. The florid coloring of 
the later impressions by the Hiroshige are notable 
examples of the deterioration caused by the use of 
cheap pigments and the haste of the printer who had 
to supply the increasing demand for cheap pictures." 

Collectors will find very useful the table of fac- 
similes of eighteen of the most famous signatures of 
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Uldyo-je artists, with their English equivalents and 
dates. The earliest is Hishikawa Moronobu, whose 
dates are 1643-1713; the latest Ktmisada, 1785- 
1864. 

The author has quoted firedy from Profiessor 
Fenollosa, John La Farge, Bdmond de Goncourt and 
other writers on Japanese art, but shows a first-hand 
familiarity with her subject and has made a review 
of Japanese painting that is pleasantly readable, and 
full of information. The half-tone illustrations miss^ 
of course, the spirit of their originals, but give useful 
examples of the charming drawing of the masters, 
and serve their purpose as well as such reproduction 
can. The text is printed in black with red decora- 
tions, on the finished side of a very thin Japanese 
paper ; and the book is laced peculiarly into a sten- 
cilled crash binding. The e£fect is pleasing, but not 
to be commended, since every leaf is perforated, and 
the volume can never be put into the substantial 
library binding which its contents deserve. 



NOTES 

The most important tales in the London rooms haTe been 
reserved for the end of the season. On Julj 6, at Christie's, was 
sold one of the rarest of Caxtons, in the dispersal of the library of 
the late Mr. Henry WUlett, of Arnold House, Brighton. This was 
The Book of Caton, 1483, of which only tight perfect copies were 
known to Blades. This Willett copy exceeds any of the others in 
sfixe, and its only defects are a few stains and worm-holes in the 
margins. The text was in immacnlately clean, sound condition. 
The price at which Quaritch bought it, £1360, sets the record for 
the Caton, An imperfect copy in Lord Ashbumham's collection 
had been sold for £360, but no perfect copy had appeared in the 
auction room for many years. 

The Royal Book, a fine copy, brought £2225 in 1902, and 
a less perfect copy was sold in 1901 for £1550, and again in 
1902 for £14fOO. The best copy oi Jason sold for £2100 in 1897, 
and a copy of the Canterbwy Tales for £1880 in 1896. At the 
Jersey sale in 1885, the onh' perfect copies known of King Arthnr 
and the RecttyeU of the Histoires of Troye were sold, the former 
for £1950, the latter for £1820. Caton thus ranks sixth in auc- 
tion Talue, of the Caxtons. The value of the Willett copy is en- 
hanced by an early binding apparently done at Oxford. 

Another book was sold at Christie's on July 5, even more rare 
and with a broader interest than the Caxton. This was a perfect 
copy of Tyndale's version of the Pentateuch, 1530, the first edi- 
tion of the first part of the Old Testament to be printed in the 
English language. The Grenville copy in the British Museum has 
been consictered the only perfect example, but this copy, from the 
library of the late John Quicke, J. P., of Newton St. Cfyres, Devon, 
is half an inch taller andin quite as good condition. Some owner 
has underscored and annotated some of the pa^^es, and the last 
leaves have some unimportant damages. The oinding is a very 
old calf. The price paid by Mr. Quantch at the sale was £940, 
the record price. 



There are rare books and rare books. Here we read of one. 
We quote from the special correspondence of a California news- 
paper: 

''Two important volumes presented by Congressman Joseph 
R. Knowland are among recent accessions to the Alameda Free 
Public Library. One, a history of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is a rare volume. But tmree copies were presented to each 
Congressman, so that this city is fortunate in securing one." The 
italics are our own. 
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The Maidani Litiranr at Venice hat been remoTed from the 
Doge't Palace to the Palazxo della Zecca. The Doge's Palace is 
Tery old and none too stable, and since the collapse of the Cam- 

Eamle much fear has been expressed lest the woght of the two 
ondred thousand books in the library might cause the ruin of the 
Palace. The Palazzo della Zecca is also an old, but a Tery sub- 
stantial edifice, standing near the Doge's Palace, and much more 
conveniently arranged ror the housing of the great and valuable 
library. 

The Mandani collection was built up around a bequest from 
Petrarch, who expressed a wish, before his death, that the city 
of Venice should take possession of his books, and thereby found 
a great and £amous library like those of " olden times." So even 
back in 1374 they were clinging to the " olden times ! '' Petrarch's 
books were scattered after his death, however. The city received 
a few of them ; and some ninety years later. Cardinal Bessarion 
added to them his collection of a thousand codexes in Greek and 
Latin. In the middle of the sixteenth century a palace was built 
for the Marciani library by Sansovino and decorated by Vittoria, 
Tintoretto and Veronese. Here it remained and grew in peace 
until Napoleon entered Venice. He at once commandeerea the 
Sansovino palace for his own uses, and dumped the library into 
the palace of the Doges, where it has remained till now, in spite 
of the fact that there could have been no more inconvenient store- 
house for a collection of books. Lights were not allowed in the 
Doge's Palace, so only the hours of aaylight could be used for re- 
search. The books were so piled up in odd comers and dark pas- 
sages that the attendants were otten unable to find the required 
book or codex the same day it was asked for. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has been deaf to the pleas of scholars and the urgencv of 
fenerations of librarians. But the safety of the Doge's Palace 
as appealed to them, and students are thankfol that some mo- 
tive cause has been found. The Palazzo della Zecca was formerly 
the Mint, and its great rooms and long corridors give ample and 
easily available shelf room for the big collection, which the pres- 
ent hbrarian. Dr. Morpurgo, has placed in admirable order for the 
use of the public. 



Governor Pennypacker ot Pennsylvania is goine to sell his 
entire library in the fall. He has a fine collection of Franklin im- 
prints, about 160 volumes, and perhaps two hundred old German- 
town imprints. This section alone is valued at ten thousand 
dollars. There are also some very fine American manuscripts and 
documents, including a long series of presidential autographs and 

Eapers, from a manuscript ouarv of Washington down to Abraham 
incoln's marriage license. Mr. Pennypacker*s reason for selling 
this very unusual collection is that he is moving his household 
goods from Philadelphia to Schwenksville, Pa., and evidently 
thinks this a good time to enjoy the diversion of an auction sale. 
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In the last issue of Books and Book-Plates^ now called The 
Book-Lover's Magazine^ Mr. Stewart Dick calls attention to the 
German, English, and French designers who are reverting to the 
use of colors in printing book-plates. The example giyen, a plate 
by M. L. A. Girardot, shows a very unusual arrangement of 
Moorish motives, in panels, like an old stained window or rug. 
The coloring is delicate and charming. A Moorish minstrel in the 
central panel is less successful in drawing than the decorative por- 
tions, but his garb and turban focus the coloring admirably. Mr. 
Dick, in introducing his theme of the desirability of color, preludes 
as if for lack of it we were ^oing to the demnition bow-wows — 

" Modem life is a study lu drabs and greys, cold and unimagi- 
native as our daily garb. Colour would seem to be shunned by all 
with pretensions to good taste, as something essentially offensive 
and vulgar. • • • 

"In our books bare utility reigns almost undisputed. The 
printing press — the modem machine, not the old hand-press — has 
made them its own, and the latest developments are in the line of 
degeneration. The sixpenny reprint holds the day, and is the 
fi^eat bar to the formation of private libraries. We do our read- 
ing in trains and leave the volumes on the seats when we reach 
our destination. Our books bid fair soon to become as ephemeral 
as our newspapers. A bookcase is becoming quite a rare piece of 
furniture in most homes; a library marks a man at once as a 
crank." 

A pretty dismal outlook, this, if '* we" are getting as bad as 
cdl that. But are we ? Who are " we," any way ? A book-case a 
rare piece of furniture ! This is an Englishman who talks. Per- 
haps it is as bad, over there, as Mr. Dick bewails. We have heard 
from others that America has bought all the ^ood old English 
books, but we did not realize that the man with a library had 
become such a rare bird in England. 



The report of the Federal Commission of Education on library 
conditions in the United States, shows that there are nearly fifbr- 
five million books in the public, school and society libraries of the 
country. This is an increase of ten million in three jears ; for 
which we have largely to thank Mr. Carnegie. The distribution 
of books and libraries is very uneven, the two states of New York 
and Massachusetts containing about one-fourth of the library 
books of the nation. The average proportion of books to popu- 
lation is about six^-eight books to every hundred inhabitants ; 
but in the District of Commbia there are 925 books to one hundred 
persons, while in Alabama there are twelve, and in Indian Terri- 
tory only two. This sparsity of reading matter in the South and 
Southwest will probably be rectified before Mr. Camefi^e has fin- 
ished with us. California is making great strides in building up 
good libraries, and the South is waking up to this as to her other 
itellectual needs. 
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The library of Mr. B. Dwight Chtuch, of BrooUirn, has been 

enlarged this season bj some enyiable potchases. It is known 

that the Locker-Lampson librarr, which Dodd, Mead & Co. haTe 

been selling this spring, came to America originally at tiie instance 

of Mr. Church, who culled from it those books lie desired for Us 

own collection before disposing of it to the booksellers. The rest 

of the Rowfant books, bj the way, have by this time gotten 

pretty well scattered among Eastern dealers and collectors; and 

while Lang's lines will neyer be quite belied — 

Yoti do not find on erery stall 
The Rowfant books ! 

still the dispersal of the larger part of [this famous collection 
piece-meal on this side of the ocean, adds a new and pleasant de- 
ment to the possibilities of book shopping. 

Mr. Church has also been buying some important Americana 
at home, and at private sale recentiy acquired from the John Boyd 
Thaeher library copies of the Cambridge Almanacs for 1646, '47, 
'48 and '50; as well as one of the eight known copies of Tbt 
Laws & Acta of the General AaaembJfy for Then- Mtgesties ProY- 
ince of New-York, 1694, commonly called the "Bradford Law 
Book." This is the Bickley-Van Schaack-Vanderpoole copy for 
which Mr. Thaeher paid $1450 at Bangs's, and is tibe finest copy 
extant. 



Bibliographers were more interested in the Bames sale on May 
24 and 25 than in almost any of the season's ssdes. Thouffh suc- 
cessful from the seller's standpoint, it was not remarke%le for 
record prices; its interest was more intellectual than financial, — 
the library of a worker as well as a collector. This first section 
was made up entirely of Americana and American bibliography, 
but did not include the Indian books. These, the Oriental works, 
manuscripts, bibliofiraphy, early printing and other important 
sections will be sold at Anderson's next season, the second part 
consisting entirely of material on the American Indians. 



The next publication of the Grolier Club will be a translation 
of Le Roux de Lincy's Recbercbes surjean Grolier, sttr sa Vk et aa 
Bibliotbeque, This is a yery full life of Grolier, which has not be- 
fore been translated, though published in French nearly forty 
years ago— Paris, 1866. 



Thomas B. Mosher announces a new edition of the Poetical 
Works of Oscar Wilde, including Ravetma, Tbe Spbinx, the Poema 
of 1881, and Tbe Ballad of Reading Gaol, with eight minor poems 
from yarious sources. 
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This year's publications of the Carnegie Institute at Washing- 
ton cover all the branches of science in which the Institute has 
been encouraging original research. Monographs on topics in 
chemistrj, physics, botany, bioloay, astronomy and other sciences 
are issued in quarto or octavo format, with handsome colored 
plates and dia^ams. Two studies of Indian lore are The Mythol- 
ogy ortbe Wichita, by George A. Dorset, and Traditions of the 
Arikara, The bibliographical publications are Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin's Report on the Diplomatic Archives of the Department 
of State, 1789-1840, and a Guide to the Archives of the Govent- 
ment of the United States in Washington, compiled by C. H. Van 
Tyne and W. G. Leland. This last will prove a great tdi^e-saver 
to students at the national library. 



The Yndin Library, Krasnoiarsk, Eastern Siberia, is a privately 
printed description, oy Mr. A. V. Babine of the Library of Con- 
gress, of a great private collection of Russian literature. A 
wealthv and cultured business man of Krasnoiarsk has gathered 
about him a collection of eighty thousand books and five hundred 
thousand manuscripts. Russian bibliography is strongly repre- 
sented, with many complete files of the Russian bibliographical 
periodicals and publications of societies, literary, historical and 
archaeological. Siberian history is one of the strong points of 
the collection. The volume describing this remarkable library is 
printed in both Russian and English, and contains many facsimiles 
of manuscripts, titles and bindings. 



In the William and Maty College Quarterly art hdna pub- 
lished some family letters of William Taylor Barry, a menioer of 
Andrew Jackson's Cabinet. In the July number is one of 251^ 
February, 1830, explaining to his daughter the dissensions that 
excited the Cabinet, — or rather, "the females of some of the 
families" of the Cabinet, concerning Major Eaton and his wife. It 
reads like trivial society gossip, but the Cabinet intrigues of Jack- 
son's time helped to iimuence nistory. Mr. Barry seems to have 
played the part of a moderate and tactful man. 



A new bibliographical magazine, and a low-priced one at 
that— quarterlv, two shillings tuppence a year— has arisen 
in London, ft is The Bibliographical Register, published by 
Williams & Norsate. The first issue contains a hitherto unprinted 
letter by Henry Bradshaw on printing in Gaelic characters ; notes 
of bibUograpmcal interest, and collations of some early English 
books. 
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The midsummer exhibition at the Lenox Library ce nte r i 
appropriately around Paul Jones. Mr. Weitenkampif has ar- 
ranged a fine display of early and modem portraits and prints 
illustrating the engagement of the ''Bonhomme Richard" and the 
"Serapis/' and other exploits of the "pirate/' as England called 
him for so Ions, and as he was even dubbed in the British Museum 
catalogue. Tne early portraits usually represent him in piratical 
costume. There are also many autographs, documents and books 
on exhibition connected with Jones and the beginnings of our 
nayy. 



Mr. Lewis Buddy III has been known for some time as a 
student of Horace Walpole. The indiyidual press wluch he main- 
tained for some time at his home in Canton, Pa., was named for 
Walpole's printer, Kirgate ; and one of the first issues of the Kir- 
gate Press was Munson A. Hayens's Horace Walpole and the 
Strawberry Hill Press, with a bibliography of the publications of 
the Strawberry Hill Press. Mr. Buddy is now compiling, in his 
leisure hours, a bibliography of Horace Walpole, and will welcome 
information and collations from collectors. Mr. Buddy's home 
address is No. 1 Byerett Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 



Mr. Wymberlcy Jones De Renne, of Wormsloe, Isle of Hope, 
Georgia, has issued a catalogue of his Books Relating to the His- 
tory of Geor^a—a, seyenty-four page quarto in a limited edition 
for priyate distribution. Mr. De Rennets collection is yery com- 
plete, and is a model of what a priyate collector may do for the 
biblio^aphy of his State. Collectors in different localities might 
well follow his example, cataloguing their books as thdr contri- 
bution to bibliography, and later, bequeathing them to tiieir State 
Library or Historical Society. 



W. P. Truesdell has published at the Troutsdale Press, Bos- 
ton, ''A Descriptiye Check List of the Etched and Engrayed 
Book-plates of J[. Winfred Spenceley," which lists 135 plates by 
this designer, with a description of each plate, and illustrations 
of many, with a portrait of Mr. Spenceley as a firontispiece. 



The second yolnme of Luther S. Liyingston's big work, 
Auction Prices of Books, has been issued to subscribers, ft carries 
the alphabet into the L's. The third yolume will complete this in- 
yaluable record of English and American book auctions. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE BEGINNINGS 
OF AMERICAN SC3ENCE 

BY WILLIAM HARVEY MINER 

THRBB centuries and more have passed since the 
establishment of the first settlement in Amer- 
ica. With justice it may be said, that during that 
period, the peoples of the New World have made for 
themselTCs a name equal in many instances to that 
of their respective mother countries ; and to-day the 
American man of science, whatever be his calling, is 
looked upon with reverence which is due him and 
respect bom of untiring industry and extraordinary 
success. Nor may it be said that, as a class, they 
have not earned all for which they are given credit; 
though the beginnings may have been under auspices 
of other lands and through the beneficence of far- 
sighted and gifted helpers. It is but natural that 
the earliest achievements should have been fostered ] 
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by aliens and materialized by cultured immigrants, 
whether the latter came from inclination or by com- 
mand. 

Thomas Harriot, the first Englishman of learn- 
ing who crossed the Atlantic, is seldom looked upon 
in the light of science. But recently has his name been 
permanently brought before the public, save through 
the time-worn pages of Hakluyt or Purchas ; yet he 
was foremost among the scholars of his time — the 
Huxley or Spencer of his day— of rude culture, a skilled 
astronomer, profound mathematician, author of a 
standard treatise on algebra, and withal, botanist, 
zoologist and anthropologist. In obedience to the 
summons of Sir Walter Raleigh, to whom he had at 
one time been mathematical instructor, he accom- 
panied him on his famous voyage of colonisation, 
1584. The reports relating to America, when pub- 
lished by this man, were of profound interest, though 
in other fields he has since been found to he greatly 
over-rated; Hallam, for example, ascribing to 
Harriot a considerable list of discoveries in pure 
mathematics which have since been reclaimed for 
Garden and Yieta. 

In the natural sequence of events the historian is 
placed first in a series of epochs, after which may 
follow in divisions, as appropriate, the naturalists, 
treating of the flora— as the botanists, Bartram 
and Barton, — and the fauna, as Wilson and Audu- 
bon; the geologists — Silliman, for example: the 
mineralogists, as Dana ; and the explorers, naming 
Long, Pike, or Lewis and Clark. Some of them 
were scarcely to be classed, in the beginning, as 
Americans, yet became thoroughly inured to the 
manners, customs and methods of this country and 
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are to be looked upon as Americans by adoption. 

Micheaux the elder, for example, a Frenchman, 
was bom near Versailles and was a pupil of Jussieu. 
Sent, in 1785, by his Government to collect usefiil 
trees and shrubs for naturalisation in France, he 
remained eleven years in the regions of America, then 
accessible as far west as the Mississippi, sending 
home enormous numbers of living specimens. On 
returning, he published, in 1801, his treatise on the 
American oaks, Histoire des Cbenes de rAmerique 
Septentrionale, with thirty plates, and prepared 
materials for his posthumous Flora Boreali-Ameri- 
canas. 

Though Harriot may be looked upon as the first 
who described the natural characteristics of North 
America, it would not appear proper to ignore the 
fact that the Spaniards or Frenchmen were among 
the first group of scientists on the Western Conti- 
nent. Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y YaJdes must, 
with truth, be called the first historian of the New 
World. Of noble birth, he began Kfe as a page in the 
palace of Ferdinand and Isabella ; saw Columbus on 
his second return from America in 1496 ; and came, 
in 1514, to Santo Domingo as inspector of gold- 
smelting, being subsequently Governor of that island 
and royal historiographer of the Indies. To Charles 
V. he sahtmtttdhia Sumariode la Natural Hist oria de 
las Indias in 1525, and it was printed two years later 
at Toledo. During 1535 he began the publication of 
his Historia Natural y General de las Indias ^ — a 
task, by the by, completed but thirty odd years since 
by the Spanish Royal Academy of History. 

Las Casas decried the value of Oviedo's books, 
but whatever may have been his method of discuss- 
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ing history and politics, his descriptions seem to 
have been both accurate and minute, particularly 
from the standpoint of natural history. 

Following closely in the footsteps of the above, 
and second in order of time to publish a volume 
dealing with American natural history, was Jean de 
Lery, a Calvinistic minister and member of the 
Huguenot colony founded by the Chevalier de Ville- 
gagnon in 1555, on a small island in the bay of Kio 
de Janeiro, which still bears his name. Though de 
Lery remained in Brazil less than five years he eventu- 
ally published, in Rouen, a work entitled Voyagre en 
Ameriquey avec la description des Animauxet Plantes 
de ce Pays. 

Passing over Joseph d'Acosta, perhaps the most 
learned of the early writers on America, and Fran- 
cesco Hernandez, physician and man of science sent 
to Mexico by Philip II. of Spain, we come upon a 
personage who must by no means be overlooked— 
Garcilasso de la Vega. Bom in Peru in 1539, his 
father the Spanish Governor of Cuzco, and his 
mother a princess of the Inca blood, this man boasted 
of a lineage traced through the ancient Peruvian 
monarchs to Manco Capac and the Sun. His Royal 
Commentaries of Peru presents a wonderful contri- 
bution to the history of pre-Columbian America, and 
has been said, upon authority, to have been first 
written in the Peruvian language. The fauna cata- 
logued by him includes nearly fifty species ; the flora, 
including tobacco, is discussed at length. 

However, there cannot be ascribed to Garcilasso 
the only position held by aboriginal Americans who 
have written concerning their history. Among 
others of less note during the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries were Taddeo de Niza and 
Gabriel d'Ayala; the three named IxtlibLOchitl and 
some ten or twelve more. One of the earliest astron- 
omers was Gongora, of the University of Mexico, 
author of the Mexican Cyclography printed more 
than two centuries since — a work of no little im- 
portance. Herrera and De Solis flourished at this 
period, and it is merely a matter of time when the 
treasures which these men garnered shall be given to 
the public and their values folly realized. Already 
there is a movement among our leading specialists 
headed by Bandelier, Lummis, Winship and others 
of our present day scientists and experts, and this 
material will soon be made accessible and in the 
hands of those who realize its worth. 

Glancing onward once more to a later period, 
that which was marked by the coming of the adven- 
turers to Jamestown in 1606, we find Captain John 
Smith as an important figure in the annals of his 
time. Though unversed in mathematics and astron- 
omy, the man was no mean observer; nor was he 
less enterprising as an explorer. His additions to 
geography were important, and his descriptions of 
the animals and plants of Virginia and New England 
form an excellent supplement to those of his prede- 
cessor, Harriot. Smith's first published work on 
Virginia appeared in 1612 and his General History in 
1624. During the interim, Ralphe Hamor, the 
young secretary of the Colony, issued his True Dis- 
course of the Present Estate of Virginia, which was 
published in London in 1615. While by no means a 
naturalist or man of science, his work is often re- 
ferred to by zoological bibliographers, since he men- 
tioned by name more than sixty of the native animals. 
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In the year 1620 was founded the Pljrmouth 
Colony. Among its members were those who 
recorded their impressions of the birds, beasts and 
plants fotmd ; and descriptions were sent from time 
to time to kinsfolk across the ocean. The Journal of 
Bradford and Winslow, printed in 1622, maybe men- 
tioned among the first. It was of value, but enumer- 
ated little which had not already been given by Smith. 

The first formal treatises upon the natural 
history of this section were given to the world by 
William Wood and Thomas Morton. As a natural- 
ist, Morton seems to have been the more accurate 
and by far the better educated and keener observer 
of the two: Wood labored with the more minute 
details and was most conscientious. The volumes by 
both these men are deserving of praise, and the por- 
tions of each which relate to the natives are carefiil 
records of critical observation. 

Ethnological work was indulged in also during 
this period. John Bliot, a graduate of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, came to Massachusetts in 1631. His 
work was among the Algonquin tribe, for whom he 
translated the Bible. Various books prepared by 
Eliot for the purpose of teaching are, even at this 
date, valuable to the student of linguistics. It is 
only to be regretted that some of these are not more 
accessible, though reprints of The Indian Logick 
Primer and Bay Psalm Book have recently appeared 
under the able direction of Wilberforce Bames of the 
Lenox Library. John Winthrop and his son, John 
Winthrop, F. R. S., as well as the Reverend John 
Clayton and Thomas Glover, were also early con- 
tributors to our knowledge of the natural history of 
early America. 
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In John Josselyn's remarkable volume entitled 
New England* s Rarities Discovered in Birds^ Beasts^ 
Fishes, Serpents, and Plants of that Country, we 
have without doubt the fullest as well as the most 
oft-quoted book of this class. His language is 
quaint; and the man, while clever, is said to have 
been very superficial and a ready compiler. Tucker- 
man has suggested that during the construction of 
his work he used Gerard's Herbal, though with such 
skill as to give him a certain standing among botan- 
ists of his day. Nevertheless, as literature the vol- 
ume has worth ; and from a pectmiary point of view, 
at the present time, an original copy is of great 
value. 

Going farther south once more we come upon 
Lawson, the able author of a History of Carolina 
and A New Voyage to Carolina. His list of the 
plants and animals is very fall as regards the region, 
and his observations accurate. Edward Bohun and 
Job Lord were interested in the natural history of 
this section at about the same time (1700), as also 
was William Vernon in Maryland. In writing of 
these men we are brought to a date more closely 
allied to the present period and, if possible, of deeper 
interest. 

New Spain and Florida now marked the northern 
limits of the domain of the Spaniard, who had prac- 
tically overrun most, if not all, of South America. 
New France bounded New England on the north, 
and the military posts and missionary stations of 
the French were pushing steadily into the Mississippi 
Valley. The Dutch were on Manhattan Island and 
elsewhere throughout the surrounding country, and 
a colony of Scandinavians were near the present site 
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of Philadelphia ; in^fact Italy, Germany^ Switzerland 
and Russia were the only nations of importance not 
then represented to any great extent, if we include 
the Portuguese in South America. Yet they, too, 
were to hold their own in the now generous emula- 
tion of scientific exploration which was to follow. 
Even as early as the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Spanish influence in North America seemed to 
be on the wane. Miguel Yenegas, whose Noticia de 
la California appeared in 1757, shotdd not be passed 
over, but a reference is sufficient. 

Of the French we may mention Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, who began his travels in New- 
France in 1603, making geographical explorations 
and maps of great value, though his observations on 
plants and animals are disappointing. Charlevoix 
follows with his Histoire et Description Generale de 
la Nouvelle France in 1744, which was of first im- 
portance. Along with this work must be mentioned 
Baron delaHontan's Voyage dans PAmeriquey which 
is at times referred to as being of value from a 
zoological standpoint. M. Le Page du Pratz pub- 
lished in 1758 his Histoire de la Louisiane^ and Cap- 
tain Bossu of the French Marines also issued a book 
on the same region. While these men were not nat- 
uraUsts, in the present meaning of the term, they 
may be classed as such, having indirectly contributed 
to a systematic progress of the science. 

Among the Dutch little was done at this time; 
their most important output being by N. Rochefort, 
a Protestant missionary to the West Indies, which 
was included in two works entitled Histoire Nattir- 
elle et Morale des lies Antilles and Relation du Voy- 
age de Isle Tobago. 
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Scandinavia confined herself more especially to 
the far north ; and Hans Egede's work on Greenland 
is still of the highest authority, though originally 
published in 1741. So also is David Crantz's 
Greenland^ pubUshed in 1770. While on this subject, 
and treating of the last-named people, Otto Fabri- 
cus, a missionary whose death occurred in 1822, 
should not be neglected. This man published, in 
1780, his Fauna Groenlandica^ a work which, for 
scientific accuracy, has never been excelled. In fact 
it may be termed one of the foremost contributions 
to systematic zoology. 

Thus far an attempt has been made to trace, 
through successive periods, the growth and, it may 
be added, the importance and value of early Ameri- 
can scientific research. Marked restdts were attained 
in all branches. Important additions, especially in 
the field of natural science, and also history, were 
placed within reach of many who were to forward 
the work; and progress continued without abate- 
ment. 

That which precedes gives in outline a few of the 
more important names always to be honored and 
remembered by their followers of to-day, even 
though many methods are obsolete, and, in the light 
of modem achievement, of little value. 

Most of the early work is even now accessible^ 
yet exceptions might be noted. For instance, John 
Clayton, the naturalist of Virginia, whom Collinson 
called "the greatest naturalist in America," left two 
volumes of manuscripts and an herbarium, with 
marginal notes and references for the engraver. 
These perished at the hands of incendiaries during 
the Revolution ; and thus was lost one of the most 
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important works on American botany written before 
the days of Gray or Torrey. 

It is the idea, throughout the remaining portion 
of this resume, to sketch slightly the character of 
some of the more important men in the various de- 
partments of scientific research, and to touch briefly 
upon their work, which has so often been of assist- 
ance to the scholars of to-day in their innumerable 
callings. As far as possible a chronological arrange- 
ment is pursued, though an occasional deviation 
from this method occurs. 

The shining lights of a period now irrecoverable 
can be known and appreciated only through the me- 
dium of the printed page . A strong plea is made in 
behalf of their books, faithful companions always ; 
that they may see light once more through the 
means of scholarly reprints. Already much valuable 
work has been done in this connection and is, fortu- 
nately, being continued. Our old travellers are ap- 
pearing with elucidations by men who have made 
life studies of the subjects which their predecessors 
instituted. Modem specialists have explored fields 
gone over by these pioneers ; and let it be recorded 
that in not a few instances have they failed to bring 
more Kght upon points than had been thoroughly 
done before, either from the natural, physical or 
ethnological viewpoint. 

We may be justly proud of our forefathers in 
nearly all that they attempted in their efforts to 
forward our scientific beginnings. 

Among the earlier coterie of gentlemen enthu- 
siasts with whom we have to do, may be mentioned 
William Byrd of Westover, Virginia, bom 1674, 
died 1744. Possessed of an excellent European 
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education, which was furthered in the ownership of a 
magnificent library (in which, it is stated, Stith 
wrote his history of Virginia) this man must be 
looked upon as one of the most advanced and en- 
lightened of our early benefactors. To him may be 
given the credit of the founding of the city of Rich- 
mond. 

He communicated to The Royal Society of Eng- 
land, of which he was a Fellow, an important paper 
An Account of a Negro Boy . . . Dappled with 
White Spots ; and his correspondence with Collinson, 
Bartram and other naturalists shows well his abiUty 
in that branch. In 1733 his History of the Dividing 
Line and Journey to the Land of Eden were com- 
pleted. They contained many interesting observa- 
tions on the Indian inhabitants, together with a 
great amount of general and natural history. They 
abounded also in a subtle and congenial humor 
quite characteristic of the man. Colonel Byrd sup- 
plied the material for the first strictly scientific dis- 
sertation upon the anatomy of the marsupiata, by 
taking to England, in 1694, a female opossum. 

Following closely in the footsteps of this eminent 
man, and in many respects one of our leading colon- 
ial naturalists, was Dr. Alexander Garden, a native 
of Scotland. Emigrating to America about 1750, 
he practiced medicine in Charleston, South Carolina, 
until the close of the Revolution, after which, return- 
ing to England, he became Vice-President of the 
Royal Society in 1783. While an excellent botanist, 
he did his best work among the fishes and reptiles, 
sending large and carefully prepared collections to 
Linnaeus. He discovered the Ampbiuma means and 
assisted in sending the first electrical eel to Europe. 
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His letters descriptive of the Spigelia marilandica 
contain much valuable information, but it is prob- 
able that he is best Iremembered to-day by his two 
series of iinecdotes of the Revolution^ finely reprinted 
through the instrumentality of the late Thomas W. 
Field of Brooklyn. His position, therefore, as an 
historian must not be ignored. 

Another native of Scotland, also a naturalist, 
was Cadwallader Golden, who, coming to America 
more than forty years before Garden, settled in New 
York state after a short residence in Pennsylvania. 
In the former state he filled the office of Surveyor- 
General, and for many years, in later life, that of 
Lieutenant-Governor. A student of astronomy and 
meteorology, and correspondent of Linnaeus and 
Collinson, he did much to advance the study of 
American botany. It is said that his daughter. Miss 
Jane Golden, was the first lady in America to be- 
come proficient in the study of plants ; she wrote a 
Flora of New York, but it was never published. 

The Governor's Plantae Coldenbamiae, the first 
part of a catalogue of plants growing near his coun- 
try residence adjoining Newburg, was the first trea- 
tise on the flora of that state, being published in 
1744. A collection of papers from the scientific cor- 
respondence of Golden were edited by Dr. Asa Gray 
and published in The American Journal of Science, 
1843, and are of great interest. But like his prede- 
cessors this man's name has been handed to poster- 
ity through the medium of his ethnological works. 
His History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada is 
one of the earliest treatises of that character and is 
of decided value to-day. It is fortunately obtainable 
in an excellent reprint. 
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Passing over a few of the minor lights of the 
period, as Hans Sloane, a young and brilliant 
Irishman, and Mark Catsby of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, we come upon the Bartrams — John, 
Moses his nephew, and William, son of the latter. 
The first named, known as the Quaker Naturalist, is 
possibly best remembered of the three, which fact is 
no doubt due to the lasting monument left by him 
on the banks of the Schuylkill — his botanic garden. 

He is usually considered to be the earliest Ameri- 
can to pursue systematically the study of botany ; 
though President Jefferson's statement concerning 
Clayton may be true. Linnaeus is said to have ap- 
plied to Bartram the term "the greatest natural 
botanist in the world," but here is undoubted exag- 
geration. 

In 1765 George III. honored John Bartram with 
the title of Botanist to his Majesty for the Floridas, 
and a pension of fifty pounds per year. An interest- 
ing personage and most picturesque, Bartram was a 
true lover of nature, doing great service in supplying 
plants and seeds to Dillenius, Collinson and other 
European botanists. He was, however, a collector 
rather than an investigator and his greatest suc- 
cesses lay more in that field. He visited Garden dur- 
ing a journey and the latter writes of him: "I 
find he knows nothing of the generic character of 
plants and can neither class nor describe them. . . 
He is, however, alert, active, industrious, and inde- 
fatigable in his pursuits." 

Moses Bartram greatly resembled his unde ; but 
his son William was a more prominent figure in 
American science. The younger man's work. Travels 
tbrougb North and South Carolina^ published in 
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1791, has been most aptly called by Coues the start- 
ing point of the distinctively American school of 
ornithology. 

A volume entitled Travels into North America, 
by Peter Kalm, is not only a contribution to science 
and fall of interesting observations on animals and 
men, but also a book of literature. As a pupil of 
Linnaeus and a professor in the University of Aobo, 
he was sent to America by the Swedish Government, 
and traveled through Canada, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania from 1748 to 1751. The 
ostensible object of his mission was to find a species 
of mulberry suitable for acclimatization in Sweden ; 
yet he did not hesitate to apply himself strenuously 
to all branches of science which came his way, and 
upon returning to his native land pubUshed several 
papers relating to his discoveries in America. His 
botanical collections were of great value and impor- 
tance and are still preserved in London. 

From an early date America advocated science 
and did much to propagate the good work. For an 
hundred years and more The Royal Society of Lon- 
don was the chief resource for the natural scientists 
of this country. Clayton, Garden, Franklin, Byrd 
and Rittenhouse were among its fellows. The Soci- 
ety of Arts in London oflfered prizes for industrial 
successes in the colonies, and a medal was given, in 
1761, to Dr. Jared Eliot [of Connecticut for the ex- 
tracting of iron from "block sand." Dossie men- 
tions this in his Memoirs of Agriculture, as does 
Brock in the Richmond Standard, April 26, 1879. 
At a very early date we find the secretary of the last 
named society attempting to establish, in Charles- 
town, Philadelphia and New York, branch societies ; 
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but without success, though Garden lent his aid in 
the South. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences was 
established in Massachusetts in 1780, their first vol- 
ume of Memoirs appearing in 1785. The Connecti- 
cut Academy of Arts and Sciences followed in 1799. 
Dr. William Hunter is said to have delivered the first 
regular course of lectures upon a special natural his- 
tory topic, i. e., comparative anatomy, at Newport, 
Rhode Island, in 1754. His course was given in con- 
nection with those on human anatomy and together 
these formed our first medical lectures, one of the 
original tickets to which is now preserved in the 
library of the Surgeon-General's office at Washing- 
ton. 

Botany had its first instructor jin Adam Kuhn, 
who began a course of lectures in May, 1768, in 
Philadelphia. In 1788 Professor Waterhouse of 
Harvard College read lectures in Natural History to 
his medical classes. It has been claimed that these 
were the first public readings upon the ^subject given 
in the United States, though Darlington, in his 
Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Mar- 
sballf states that in 1785 a course upon the philoso- 
phy of chemistry and natural history was delivered 
in Philadelphia, and says in the words of a contem- 
porary: "People of every description, men and 
women, flock to these lectures. They are held at the 
university three times aweek." We are left in doubt, 
however, as to the expounder. 

Chemistry had its first professor in Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, of Philadelphia, who lectured there, at the 
medical school, in 1796. 

The first holder of a professorship of natural 
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history and lecturer on the subjecti was Dr. Samuel 
L. Mitchilly this being in Columbia College in 1792. 
Dr. Mitchill was an eminent zo5logist, mineralogist 
and chemisty publishing many valuable papers and 
establishing the first American scientific j oumal. To 
Harvard must be ascribed the honor of having the 
first separate professorship of natural history, -which 
was filled by William Dandridge Peck, a scientist of 
prominence in his day. Dr. David Hosack was the 
founder of the first public botanic garden (in New 
York during 1801). More than forty years have 
passed since its disappearance, and the garden now 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, established in 1808, 
is, at the present writing, the only one in existence. 

Public Museums may be included at this point. 
The one established by Charles Wilson Peale in Phila- 
delphia in 1785 was the first. The bone of a mam- 
moth and a stuffed paddle-fish formed the nucleus, 
though the institution had a usefiil career of over 
fifty years. At this juncture let us pause for the 
moment and consider the story of the earliest inves- 
tigators of American Natural History. 

The achievements in science during the period 
which has elapsed, since Franklin and Jefferson, Rit- 
tenhouse and Rumford were its chief exponents, has 
ofttimes been made the subject of various studies 
and without hesitancy maybe called a proud record. 
In the course of many generations the intellectual 
supremacy went from the Spaniard, the Frenchman 
and the Dutchman to the new people called Ameri- 
cans ; yet upon these foundations have been laid the 
superstructure of the modem natural history of our 
country as it is to-day. 

In the words of one of the greatest of philoso- 
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phers, now passed to his last reward, we may well 
ask, "Is not science a growth? Has not science its 
embryology, and must not the neglect of its embry- 
ology lead to a misunderstanding of the principles 
of its evolution and its existing organization ? " 

Thus wrote Herbert Spencer in his essay on "The 
Genesis of Science/' Activity in scientific work in 
America has been slightly traced during its most im- 
portant periods from the first settlement by the 
English in 1585 to the end of the Revolution. In 
those days our forefathers had sufficient occupation 
for themselves in adapting their lives to changed 
conditions of existence; while, during the latter por- 
tion of the period, the master minds were absorbed 
in political and administrative problems of a nature 
much at variance with the more peaceful and quiet 
pursuit of knowledge. 

Space does not permit our inclusion of the great- 
est of names, as Franklin or Rittenhouse. The first 
is too widely known for comment. The second, a 
man of world-wide reputation, was known as the 
American Philosopher. An astronomer of repute, 
an amateur botanist, he was not only a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, but prominent in our 
own domain. He was first director of the United 
States Mint, as well as man of science. 

Foremost among the Philadelphia naturalists 
during the early days, and the one who had greatest 
influence upon the progress of science was, undoubt- 
edly, Benjamin Smith Barton, a nephew of Ritten- 
house and a son of Rev. Thomas Barton, one of the 
earliest members of the Philosophical Society, and a 
man accomplished in science. A student at Edin- 
burgh and G5ttingen, young Barton at the age of 
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nineteen^ in 1785, was assistant to Rittenhouse and 
Ellicott, in the work of establishing the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania, soon after returning to 
Europe. There he pursued an excellent course in 
scientific and medical study, returning in 1789 to be 
elected professor of natural history and botany in 
the University of Pennsylvania. His admirers have 
called him the father of American Natural History, 
though such honors might more appropriately be 
bestowed upon JeflFerson (another of the great men 
who must of necessity be passed over lightly), or to 
Peter Collinson of London. 

Without doubt the most remarkable naturalist 
of the period, however, was Constantine Rafinesque, 
a Silician by birth, who came to Philadelphia in 
1802. More than half a century has passed since 
this man died, friendless and impoverished, but his 
name seems yearly to grow more prominent in the 
history of American zoology. His great work on 
the ichthyology of the Ohio, Icbtbyology Obioensis^ 
has deservedly been reprinted. But he lived a cen- 
tury too soon. His spirit was of the present. The 
picturesque events in his life have been too well de- 
scribed by Audubon and others to be detailed here. 

Dr. Hugh Williamson in the South and De Witt 
Clinton in New York were also accounted great men 
in their day, though politics engrossed their atten- 
tion to a greater extent than did the study of nature. 
New England had in John Adams a man who, like 
Franklin and Je£ferson, realized that scientific insti- 
tutions were the best protection for a democratic 
government. To his efforts America owes its second 
scientific society. The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Among its earliest members appear 
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the names of but two naturalists, the Reverend 
Manasseh Cutler and William Dandridge Peck. 

The Rev. Jedediah Morse, the earliest of Ameri- 
can geographers, must be mentioned. His later 
gazetteers are of great value, and the facts published 
by him concerning the number and geographical dis« 
tribution of the various Indian tribes are still con- 
sulted as a contemporary authority. 

In this same connection the name of Thomas 
Hutchins, the only incumbent of the civil office of 
"Geographer of the United States" should receive 
passing notice. This man occupied a unique place in 
the history of American cartography, the position 
which he held ceasing to exist at his death. Under 
his direction were executed the first public surveys 
under the auspices of the government ; and he is en- 
titled to commendation not only because of this fact, 
but for the reason of his honorable connection of 
over twenty-two years as an officer in the British 
Colonial Army. His observations covered the en- 
tire southern and western country from West Flor- 
ida to the Lakes and were embodied in several maps 
and two books, the earlier volume done more par- 
ticularly to explain his remarkable map, entitled A 
New Map of the Western Parts of Virginia^ Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and North Carolina, which was 
published separately. The chart referred to is, in 
the original, 35x45 inches, and is a most valuable 
as well as extraordinary piece of work for the day. 
Singularly enough there has, until recently, been no 
life of this individual, though during the past year a 
reprint of his book and map were made in a highly 
satisfactory form, the first mentioned containing a 
well and lucidly written biography of the man who 
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in many respects was vitally connected with the his- 
tory of the American Colonies in their struggle for 
independence and their development after it was at- 
tained. 

Benjamin Silliman and Benjamin Waterhouse 
were also important men in their day, Silliman being 
the first scientific lecturer who appeared before a 
popular audience, as well as the founder of The Jour- 
nal of Science f while Waterhouse was one of the 
earliest teachers of natural history and author of a 
poem called The Botanist. 

At this point, the beginning of the second half of 
the nineteenth century, we may conveniently pause. 
The work can readily be extended over the period 
from 1850 until the present. Such names as Catlin, 
Lewis Morgan, Dr. Asa Gray, Dana, and Prof. Jos- 
eph Henry might be mentioned and the list multi- 
plied without end, would space permit. Excellent 
volumes of reference are to be found on the 
shelves of all the great libraries, though a select few, 
such as Tuckerman's America and ber Commenta- 
torSy Winsor's Narrative and Critical History, Mc- 
Master's History of the People of the United States, 
give, as a rule, much of that which is contained 
above. Naturally the works of the persons named 
throughout the article are, in every instance, the 
first sources. It is hoped that these few scattered 
notes may prove an incentive to the further investi- 
gation of a subject teeming with interest. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

AN important bibliographical tool just issued in 
London is the two-volume index to the bibliog- 
raphy of Great Britain, ^ compiled by William Prideauz 
Courtney. The compilation is comprehensive rather 
than selective, and there are thousands of titles cited, 
of bibliographies, indexes and book-lists. Mr. Court- 
ney's work is arranged alphabetically by subjects, 
and one misses the logical arrangement along geo- 
graphical, historical, or chronological lines that 
usually prevails in bibliographical undertakings. It 
is an advantage to the casual seeker for information 
concerning a single topic or locality to turn directly 
to it in its alphabetical order; but for the student 
who is working on broader lines, this dissecting a 
subject into its component parts and arranging 
them in no order but that of the illogical alphabet, is 
calculated to cause choleric symptoms. The topic 
index with which the volumes are supplied would 
have answered every requirement of the specialist, 
had the work been arranged by a large and logical 
subject system. There is also an author index, 
equally usefiil with either arrangement. 

One should not cavil, perhaps, at any man who 
has for the first time brought together a huge mass 
of bibliographical information — too huge for almost 

^A Register of National Bibliography; with a selection of the 
chief bibliographical books and articles printed in other countries. 
By William Prideaux Courtney. London, Constable & Company, 
1905. 2 vols. doth. 
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any one man to digest. Mr. Courtney mentions 
every source of bibliographical information he has 
found. His entries ofken lack the bibliographical 
essentials; but they serve as clues. The earnest 
student can get from them information enough to 
guide him to the originals. Other bibliographers 
will build other bibliographical edifices, using and 
polishing the stones quarried roughly here. We 
have grown accustomed to finished bibliographical 
works in this day, and any laxness jars ; but there is 
no question that aside from these peculiarities of 
arrangement and shortcomings in fulness of detail, 
this Register is a bibliographical store-house of very 
great value to bibliographers, students, and all who 
have to do with English history, geography, and 
literature. Whatever omissions occur in it will be 
supplied by its users, and a second edition may some 
day bring it beyond criticism. 

AVERY pleasant, probably middle-aged lover of 
good books has jotted down at odd times such 
reminiscences, ruminations, opinions or prophecies as 
have suited his mood of the moment ; these, he pref- 
aces, "first saw the light in the pages of The Acad- 
emy and Literature . . . and are simply the book- 
talk of a book-lover, that and nothing more." This 
book-talk, compiled into the volume before us,2 
makes a friendly volume, mostly about books and 
the man. One is mildly curious to know who E. G. 
O. is. The initials may or may not be a genuine ab- 
breviation of the author's name. Wbo^s Who gives 
not the combination. The picture we get of the 

^Bgomet. Bj £. G. O. London and New York: John Lane. 
MDCCCCY. [10]+227 p. 8yo, cloth. 
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writer, from his own pen sketches, is that of an eld- 
erly bachelor, of some leisure, no "domestic incum- 
brances," and a small income for the indulgence of 
his passion, sitting at ease before his fire among his 
books, or pottering around the second-hand book- 
shops, making mental calctdations concerning may 
and can, ought and must. "Even on rainy nights, 
I have stood comfortless before bookstalls, peering 
into musty windows, my money burning so that I 
knew I must go in and buy. Oh, the dear delight of 
book-buying; is there any pleasure upon earth— or 
in Heaven — which with it can compare ? Not one." 
Yet he is not touched by the bibliomania. "I as 
little judge a book by its binding as I do a man by 
his raiment; I desire my books to be clad in seemly 
fashion, to be printed decently, but— to put it plain- 
ly—a first and rare edition is no more to me, makes 
no greater appeal to my affection, than does a copy 
of the same work which can be purchased— hot from 
the press— for a few shillings. Had^I the wealth of 
Croesus I would only use it to purchase more, not 
more costly volumes." He buys his books as they 
chance to meet and please him, and confesses to 
owning but one "Complete Edition," this of Thack- 
eray, because Mrs. Ritchie's biographical notes could 
not otherwise be procured. It is literature itself he 
worships. 

"A book buyer and a book collector are distinct 
personalities; any man with money can purchase 
books, only a book lover will collect them. To the 
latter class I afBrm that I belong. Rare editions, 
expensive Editions de luxe, have no attractions for 
me— even though I cannot afford them. ♦ ♦ ♦ All 
that I ask for is good matter and good manner, the 
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latter including white paper, clear, clean print, a de- 
cent margin to the pages, a simple title-page, and 
that the volume shall open easily without complain- 
ing cracks and creaks." 

There is nothing didactic about E. G. O.'s obser- 
vations, but there is a wholesome lesson in the pic- 
ture he presents. One would not think of calling 
him a bibliophile, but he is a book-lover after an 
author's heart. How disgusted Dickens must have 
been with the man who paid fifty-three hundred 
dollars the other day for an unimportant manuscript 
of his; and how he must approve of this truer lover, 
who writes: "My Dickens is most varied, big vol- 
umes and little, thin and fat, plain and illustrated, 
and so I like it to be.'' But when he walks Dickens's 
London streets he knows where to look for each of 
the friends with whom Dickens populated those 
streets. He knows Dickens's thoughts and moods, 
and is, in fact, a lover of Dickens's works, and not 
merely of first editions of those works, with original 
wrappers and advertisements bound in; or of 
Dickens at a hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
set, with the nineteenth century misdoings of Bill 
Sykes and Rogue Riderhood set forth on fourteenth 
century vellum, with mediaeval monkish illumina- 
tions glorifying their chapter heads and gilded bind- 
ings aimlessly adorned with the name of Trautz- 
Bauzonnet. 

With the man who wants his Dickens books as 
they first came into the world, we gladly agree. With 
the man who believes he can read them best in a 
form recalling all nations, ages, and styles save those 
to which Dickens was native, we can quickly agree 
to disagree. With E. G. O. we can cheerfully do both. 
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He likes to be disagreed with, cares nothing for a 
proselyte. He writes upon the lintels of his door 
"Whim!" and gives his strenuous fellow man a 
pleasant sense of relaxation with his "All great men 
were dreamers and none of their achievements ever 
equalled the glory of their dreams. Why, then, 
should I not be content to read and dream and do 
nought ? I am content ; let others do as they list, so 
that they disturb not my dreams by bawlings." 



NOTES 



On September first the order becomes operative which the 
Post Office Department issued in April, that the voluminous 
''Sunday Supplements" of the great yellow journals shall not be 
sent through the mails at second-class rates. If this order be 
strictly followed, the taste of the youth of our country may be 
rescued from the corruption of the colored comic page ; but the 
political influence of the great daily papers is great. The Third 
Assistant Postmaster General has defined a "supplement'' in a 
way that makes an exception in the case of newspapers habitu- 
ally issued in sections. Il these are to be allowed to continue to 
mail any number of ''sections*' without interference, it remains 
to be seen just how much this law will curtail the "power of the 
press" to post, at one cent per pound, almost any kind of mer- 
chandise by daubing a few colors of printer's ink upon it. 

At the same time the colored newspaper supplements have 
been sent through as allowable "sections," tne Publishers' 
Weekly was forbidden to issue its cumulative list of current pub- 
lications in a separate section from the magazine which it accom- 
panies. While the Sunday newspaper could mail with its issues 
separate colored lithographs of anybody from the President to 
the newly found Venus, the International Studio was held up at 
the Post Office and made to remove portraits which were 
" tipped" onto colored mounts, and sewed in with the rest of the 
magazine. These had to be torn off the mounts and mailed sepa- 
rately with a printed explanation, while the delayed and mutilated 
magazine went to the enraged subscribers, to the detriment of its 
reputation, as a subsequent explanation never entirely removes an 
unfavorable first impression. 

Other magazines have been held up because all the pages were 
not the same length; because of colored illustrations ; because the 
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illattrationa were on too heavy paper. A recent order that differ- 
ent qualities of paper shall not be used as advertisements of such 
paper can be interpreted so broadly — or narrowly — that no 
magazine is safe in printing its own paper-maker's advertising 
card. 

Most of the orders have a foundation of reason; but their 
interpretation is as varied as that of Holy Writ. ''Never estab- 
lish a precedent'' seems to be the cardinal principle. Publishers 
may make their own guesses. The postmasters of their mailing 
offices may, being previously consulted for safety, make the same 
guesses. And then a special order from Washington may put all 
their guesses to confusion. One obeys the rules as he sees them, 
and finds his competitor doing things he thinks unlawful. &e can 
not tell whether the competitor is infringing and running the risk, 
whether his own interpretation is too strict, or whether there is 
an exception covering tnis special case. A different rule may come 
in (juestion every month, when a magazine is tiding to give 
variety to its pages and produce the best effect, with each iOus- 
tration ; and an appeal to Washington means expensive delay. 

The Literary Collector was one time sent back from the Post 
Office because Washington objected to our printing ** Please do not 
fold** on the wrapper. Yet we have seen that same admonition 
on other second-class publications every month from that day to 
this — only they usually omit to say "Please." 

Every publisher realizes the need of postal restrictions, and 
most of us are prepared cheeHully to abide by them. The burning 
question with all of us is the truly American one, '' Where are we 
at ?" They say that Mr. Cortelyou may be transferred from the 
Post Office to the Treasury. We hope he will not go until he has 
had time to sit down to this puzzle and work it out for us. We 
have faith in his ability and willingness to accomplish this, and 
whatever result he might obtain would greatly lessen the tension 
that is placed on the American publisher's nerves. 



Last December a copy of the great Fust and Schoeffer Lratin 
Psalter of 1459 was sold at Sotheby's for £4000, and was reported 
to have been bought for a wealthy German bibliophile. This 
statement is found to have been the product of the reportorial 
imagination ; and the appearance of the Psalter in the latest cata- 
logue of a Frankfort bookseller brings out a tale of the wars of 
rare book desders the world over — an amusingly undignified tale 
vnth which to connect the greatest monument of early printing in 
colors, the only one of the thirteen known copies that the private 
collector is ever likely to have a chance at. Mr. J. P. Morgan's 
copy, for which he paid £5000, is the only one now in private 
hands. It may, of course, come again into the auction room, but 
that is very improbable. All the other copies are in public collec- 
tions. 

The Sotheby sale copy is the Westerholt-Gysenbeig copy, 
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beautifullj perfect. It was bought sereral years ago by the 
Frankfort bookseller, who hsM since been trying to dispose of it at 
private sale. Failing to get his price in this way, he put up the 
Psalter at Sotheby's for auction. Bidding on it himself, the price 
was run up to £4000; but no one went above that bid, so the 
bookseller found himself with two commissions to pay, the book 
still on his hands, and nothing gained but an ''auction record." 
This has not yet accomplished his purpose, and he is o£fering it 
now at about the auction price. 

That such a typographical treasure should lie in a bookseller's 
shop for years while men pay its price for manufactured rarites 
"made in America" is one of the anomalies of this half-baked 
world. But let us not roast the American collector too severely 
when we may sco£f at the phlegmatic Germans, who can sit with a 
monument of their own ancient greatness under their very noses 
and never blink. Germany boasts two imperfect copies of the 
1459 Psalter, and one which wcm completed by making it up from 
two incomplete copies. The copy now on the market is their only 
chance of an entirely perfect copy. But — to lapse into our sup- 
posed vernacular — it's dollars to doughnuts that your Unde 
Sam's pet eagle will yet flap his wings over it and crow. Even an 
eagle would be justified in crowing over such an event. 



One of the most widely interesting events of the summer, to 
the art lover, is the offer the Smithsoman Institution has received 
of the gift of Mr. Charles L. Freer's collection of paintings, pot- 
teries, porcelains and other art treasures, with a fand for the 
erection of a suitable shelter for the colleetion. Mr. Freer is a 
self-made American, first an Indiana railway clerk, later organisser 
of the Peninsular Car Works, and now a retired business man of 
Detroit, Michigan. 

For twenty years he has been accumulating a collection of the 
best things obtcunable in art. This he has done very quietly, and 
his name was seldom mentioned as a connoisseur until Whistler's 
"peacock room" decorations came into the market at the death 
of Leyland. While English connoisseurs were loudly clamoring 
for their Government to buy the decorations, Mr. Freer got onto 
a ship, sailed for London, bought the peacock room for $63,000, 
and had gotten back to his home in Detroit before the reporters 
had a chance at him. The English collectors set up a terrible wail 
at the idea of Whistler's masterpiece gone to decorate the wig- 
wam of a Michigan barbarian. They may feel better when they 
are assured that the painting^s are now given to the people of 
the United States as an everlcMting possession, at Washington, 
where the British subject may also see them whenever he visits 
the capital. 

Mr. Freer has loaned many things for exhibition, but he has 
never allowed his whole collection to be exhibited or written up, 
and even now, few beside the Smithsonian authorities know what 
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is included in it. Its character is conservative and historical, 
extending back to the earliest Oriental art ; and its value is given 
as six hundred thousand dollars. About four hundred thousand 
dollars are estimated by Mr. Freer as what he will need still to 
spend on it before it is ready to turn over to the Smithsonian ; and 
his bequest for a building to hold it will be five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The International Studio for June contains the first published 
portrait of Mr. Freer, and an account of his life. 

An interesting reminder of an astronomical hoax played upon 
the populace in 1835 and remembered as " the moon hoax/' is re- 
called Dy a query from a subscriber in the New York Sun of July 
23. He writes to inquire about an old pamphlet, headed " Great 
Astronomical Discoveries lately madebySirJohnHerschel,LL.D., 
F. R. S., etc., at the Cape of (rood Hope. First published in New 
York in the New York Sun from the supplement to the Edinburgh 
Journal of Science." "This pamphlet," comments the writer, 
** purports to be an account of observations of the moon. Appar- 
ently this paper was written about 1835 and seems to be a fraudu- 
lent and sensational story devised by some mischievous scientist." 

The editor replies with the bibliographical story of the "Moon 
Hoax," which we reprint in full: 

" The pamphlet is a classic, and the possessor of a well-preserved 
copy deserves congratulation. At the time of the publication of 
this account in the Sun of August 26-31, 1835, even men of 
science credited the story, marvelous though it was. It is said 
that the eminent French astronomer Arago requested the French 
Academy of Science to send a deputation to the Cape to confer 
with Herschel. Yet the querist's discernment is ^ood ; the story 
does seem both sensational and not entirely veracious. In several 
of the books of reference the statement is made that it was the 
work of Richard Adams Locke, then editor of the Sun, and Lewis 
Gaylord Clark, the editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, This 
statement, which contains vital errors, may be run down to the 
authorilT of Benson J. Lossing, a historian of recognized inaccu- 
racy. Clark had nothing to do with the story, and Locke was 
not the editor of the Sun, The story was rehearsed in detail in 
the Sun of September 3, 1883, in the reminiscences of Benjamin 
H. Day, the founder and first editor of the paper. Locke wrote 
the "Moon Hoax" without any collaboration and was to get 
$300 for it. It proved such a hit that Mr. Day paid him between 
$500 and $600 ; the author got a farther income by selling litho- 
graphs of the scenery &Ad animals in the moon. Locke was a 
man of uncertain haoits and did his work on space. In a lapse 
from sobriety Locke disclosed his authorship of the hoax to a re- 
porter of the Journal of Commerce, That paper had the story in 
tyije and was to print It the next morning, but after Locke's reve- 
lation the Journal of Commerce published instead a denunciation 
of the fabrication." 
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An article in The Cbttrcb Qtttu-terly on the translators of the 
Welsh Bible gives some interesting details of the beginnings of 
Welsh printing. In the sixteenth century the Welsh language had 
fallen into disuse. William Salesbury, the '* scholar-squire of 
Llanrwst," intent on reviving it, wrote and published The Welsh- 
man's Common Sense^ the m*st book ever issued in any Celtic 
Icuiguage. This was a sort of almanac, (London, 1546,) and 
contsdned translations of parts of the New Testament. In 1563 
an act was passed commanding the five Welsh bishops to arrange 
for a Welsh translation of the Scriptures and Liturgy. Bishop 
Davies of St. David's undertook the work, and called on Salesbury 
for assistance. Davies translated the Prayer Book and Salesbury 
completed his New Testament. Both were issued in 1567, and 
became the stimulus needed to save the Welsh language from 
extinction. The two friends then proceeded together to the trans- 
lation of tiie Old Testament ; but their friendship soon split on an 
etymolo^cal rock. Over a single word they quarreled hopelessly ; 
and their work remained unfinished until after Davies's death, 
when Bishop Morgan of St. Asaph revised and completed the 
translation of the whole Bible and Apocrypha, which he published 
in 1588. The "final version" of 1620 was translated by Bishop 
Richard Parry and Dr. John Davies. 



M. Paul Mellott^, son of the French printer Mellott^ and 
himself a profound student of economics as well as an expert on 
printing, has in hand a three-volume Histoire Economique de 
flmprimerief of winch the first volume has just been published at 
Paris by Hachette & Co. This volume is called VImprimerie sons 
TAncien RSgime, 1439-1789. The eflFect of the invention of print- 
ing on the French people is traced through its first centuries, and 
the later volumes will continue the stud^. Not alone the intel- 
lectual results of the introduction of printing, but its effect on 
industrial conditions, and especially the economic history of the 
craft are the objects of M. Mellott^'s study. He gives us the 
actual conditions prevailing in the early shops, the wages paid, 
methods of work, quality and quantity of output, hours of labor, 
relations between masters and men, rules for apprentices, royal 
supervision, restrictions of license to print, and all the other daily 
problems of the printer of the Renaissance. The work is strictly 
national in scope. The author seems at this late day to have 
approached the much written-of history of printing from a new 
standpoint. 

Murray's New English Dictionary, on which Mr. James 
Murray has been at work, under the auspices of the London Phil- 
ologies Society and the Oxford University Press, for twenty-five 
years, is approaching the middle of the alphabet in its sixth vol- 
ume, and the end of the Oxford University Press's resources. But 
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the deYOtion of compilert and publishers to this montimental 
work will not be allowed to fail of its proper fruition for any lack 
of ftinds. The completion of the ^at Dictionary is become a 
matter of British pnde. The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, 
one of London's twelve ancient trade guilds^ has appropriated 
£5000 as its contribution toward the completion of the next vol- 
ume. Mr. Murra^r is now sixty-eight years of age, but is still 
hard at work at his Dictionary, with the assistance of able phil- 
ologists. The expense of the undertaking is of course enormous. 



Visitors to the St. George's Library at Stepney, London, are 
receiving the geographical education that most of us sorely need 
In these days, when history is being made in the continent whose 
map reminds us of nothing but a scalloped pen-wiper. In this 
library hangs a map of the world, from whose frame indicators 
can be adjusted over any desired s|)ot on the map. Each pointer 
bears a number, referring to a slot in an explanation frame hang- 
ing alongside. Here the events of yesterda^^ are chronicled, and 
one follows the movements of fleets and armies, and knows what 
and where and when, if not wh^r, with little expense of time and 
search. The library that does this for its readers is an educational 
£actor of undoubted worth. 



A bibliographv of Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1742) by Alexan- 
der J. Rudolph ot the Newberry library, is printed in the Bidletm 
of Bibliograpby for July. Dr. Halley, who was England's most 
important astronomer of his day, and discoverer of "Halley's 
comet," spent the last vears of the seventeenth century exploring 
the South Atlantic in his ship, the '* Paramour Pink," studying 
the variations in the compass and charting new lands. His pub- 
lished works and charts nave a close connection witib American 
discovery, and the bibliography may be valuable to collectors of 
Americana and early voyages. The arrangement of the bibliog- 
raphy, which occupies nine columns, is not ide^. 



The library of John Stuart Mill, about fifteen hundred vol- 
umes which had lived with him for fifteen years in the little 
cottage at Avignon where he died in 1873, was sold in May to 
Madame Roumanille, the widow of the publisher, bookseller and 
poet, Joseph Roumanille. That is a library we Americans 
should be glad to see something of. The literary friendships and 
connections of Mill were alone sufficient to bring him a large har- 
vest of presentation copies from the substantial authors of the 
nineteenth century. There is said to be a lazge number of impor- 
tant first editions. 
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Leo S. Olschkij of Florence, hcM issued a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of the first edition of the Questio de Aquaet Terra attributed 
to Dante, and supposed to have been written during the poet's 
latter years. Tne photographic fac-simile of the only Imown 
copy of the original edition (Venice, 1508), is accompanied by a 
historic introduction and critical transcription of the Latin text, 
introduction by O. Zanotti-Bianco, and translations into five 
modem languages— Italian, Spanish, French, English and 
German. This is a very important addition to the literature of 
Dante, and should cause much interest in its students and collec- 
tors. Only two hundred and fifty copies have been issued. 



The librarian of the Imperial Library at Tokio has made his 
report for the past year. He says there is almost no demand for 
fiction amon^ J apanese readers ; not very much theology is read, 
but of the sciences — mathematics, medicine, etc. — the percentage 
is very high. The Japanese are dealing with practic^ problems 
and their attention is focused on the subjects which anect their 
physical and material welfare. The same proportions would not 
have hdd true half a century ago, nor are they likely to, half a 
century hence. 

W. Swan Sonnenschein's Reader's Guide and The Best Books, 
which have been excellent bibliographical tools but had gotten 
sadly out of date, are being revised and enlarged to date, and will 
soon be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons under the title The Best 
Books. Under every department of literature, science and art are 
listed the best books in print, with notes of the first edition, pub- 
lisher, and the sisse, price, etc., of the latest edition. Author and 
subject indexes complete the book's usefulness. 



Mr. J. P. Morgan has presented to the city of Hartford, 
Conn., a collection of cdncational text-books used in America 
before 1850. The collecfton was amassed by Dr. Henry Barnard, 
the prominent Hartford educator, and is the finest collection of its 
subject, including a list of forty New England Primers. The 
Wadsworth Athenseum has been made the repository of the col- 
lection, which is already arranged for public inspection. 



The essays on indexing which Mr. A. L. Clark has contributed 
recently to the English Library World have been published in 
book rorm, with much additional matter, as a Manual of Practi- 
cal Indexing. It has helpful chapters on the indexing of bibliog- 
raphies, histories, and other works, periodicals, catalogues and 
commercial publications. 
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Mr. John Murray, the English publisher, sajs he is going to 
write The Calamities of a Pttblisher; or^ Some Authors Diag- 
nosed. As jet, he has not got beyond the title, but even that 
should cause heart-searching and painful curiosity among some of 
the many authors whose works he has published and sometimes 
edited. The publisher is in the minority, and may expect to be dis- 
sected in any casual gathering of sensitiye or self-sufficient authors. 
But when tne crushed Dublisher turns, some authors may find it 
wise to turn also, and nee the wrath to come. 



Arthur Machen's translation of The Heptameron, or Tales 
and Novels of Margaerite, Queen of Navarre, was issued in Lon- 
don some time ago for priyate circulation. It has now been pub- 
lished by George Routledge & Sons in the series of reprints edited 
by Mr. fe. A. Baker, of " Early Noyelists." Mr. Macnen's yersion 
of The Heptameron is the best modem English translation, and 
has a yaluable bibliographical introduction. 



Collectors of eyery sort of antiquities should welcome a new 
publication of the Cambridge Press. This is The Preservation of 
Antiquities, a Handbook for Curators, translated by H. A. and 
6. A. Auden from the German of Friedrich Rathgen. It treats 
metibodically of the causes for decay in metal, stone, and organic 
materials, and the methods by which these substances may be 
preserved. 



Henkels's auction room will be the sence of some notable 
sales this winter. Goyernor Pennypacker's Americana* collection 
is of first importance. The next Carson sale will include the por- 
traits and prints relating to American histoiy. The most com- 
plete priyate collection of Washington j^ortraits in existence will 
be dispersed — that of the Hon. James T. Mitchell of Pennsyl- 
yania. And the library of Edward R. Cope of Germantown will 
be sold, which is rich in English literature, drama, and many 
extrarillustrated works. 



Mr. Arthur Brooks Lapsley is editing for the Putnams an edi- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln's writings, which is to occupy about 
eight yolumes and will include Noah Brooks's biography, Mr. 
Joseph Choate's address, and Mr. Carl Schurtz's essay on Lin- 
coln. A fall series of Lincoln portraits will illustrate the yolumes, 
which will be known as the "Federal edition.'' 
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TO ONE BELOVED 



CXJNTRBUnON TO A CHAPTER ON BOOK 

DEDICATIONS 

BY 
HENRY E. LEGLER 

Not what we give, but what we share. 
For the gih without the giyer is bare. 

lA>weU, 

BROWSING at random among one's books, as the 
mood sometimes impels, one finds between the 
covers something that ordinarily escapes attention 
— something unimportant, maybe, but conveying 
the little intimate touch that gives the volume its 
value to the possessor. For books have their little 
secrets, too, that are not for the general reader, who 
could not understand; that are reserved for those 
whose sympathetic ear is attuned to hear the wee 
whisper, and who can cherish the little confidences 

Copyright, 1906, by Thb Lxtbkakt CouL,ncTOtL Pmbm '.. * 
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as those of a friend. It may be that a mere signa- 
ture will tell a long, long story, as does the thumb 
mark in that volume of Keats which was found in 
Shelley's coat pocket when his body was washed 
upon the beach. It may be a scrawl on the margin, 
or where the printed footnote belongs, or where the 
old master printers were wont to put the colophon. 
And it may be a mere affectation of phrase, in the 
printed text, or a reference to scene or circumstance 
that to him who knows means much, but to any 
other gives no hint of personal allusion. For the 
one the book is the draught that quenches thirst; 
for the other it is the nectar whose exquisite flavor 
lingers in the taste. 

For most readers the introduction is the part to 
remain unread, and the dedication to be unnoted. 
And yet the dedicatory page may be more interest- 
ing than all the pages that follow. It is here that 
the author permits the reader a glimpse of himself — 
of his friendships, of his intimate thoughts. This of 
course was not always so; in one period of book- 
making, what should have been the "spontaneous 
expression of an author's love*' became perverted 
into the fulsome praise of a wealthy patron "that 
thrift might follow fawning." Into the dedication 
of the modem book, nothing of sordid commercial- 
ism enters; it is the one particular personal touch 
which the author allows himself. 

The subject of book dedications has interested 
many writers. Isaac D' Israeli has included a chap- 
ter thereon in his Curiosities of Literature; in a 
privately-issued volume edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
a large number of dedications are reproduced ; Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, bibliographer and bookman, has 
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written a volume wholly devoted to dedications, in- 
cluding early dedications, Shakespearian dedications, 
political and satirical dedications, eighteenth cen- 
tury dedications, and even an entire chapter on Dr. 
Johnson's dedications. None of these compilations 
have noted that the most interesting dedications, as 
they are frequently the most graceful in form and 
genuine in tone, are those addressed to mother, wife 
or sweetheart. A random journey along the book- 
shelves will disclose thi9 fact. They are not all of 
them in modem books. Perhaps the example of an 
earlier century that comes most readily to mind is 
Sir Philip Sidney's famous Arcadia, whose quaint 
and loving dedication has caused it to be known as 
the ' ' Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. ' ' In a volume 
published in 1772, Richard Steele's dedication to his 
wife reads: 

"I owe to you that for my sake you have 
overlooked the prospect of living in pomp and 
plenty, and I have not been circumspect enough 
to preserve you from care and sorrow." 
Poor Dick Steele ! He well earned the definition 
applied to him as a man ''who multiplied troubles as 
few men will, and bore them better than most 
men can." 

Of modern dedications, William Ernest Henley's to 
his wife in that last thin sheaf of verse published be- 
fore his d6ath may well come first. Henley's was a 
tempestuous spirit, but his mood was rarely tender 
when he wrote this : 

TO IIY WIPB. 

Take, dear, my little sheaf of songs, 

For, old and new. 
All that is good in them belongs 

Only to you. 
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And singing as when always jonng. 

They will recall 
Those others, lived but left unsung — 

The best of all. 

Mention of Henley inevitably recalls Robert 
Lotiis Stevenson. With characteristic fervor and 
fire, the wizard of words wrote : 

Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble dew. 

Steel true and blade straight. 

The Great Artificer 

Made my mate. 

Honour, anger, valour, fire ; 
A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evil stir, 
The Mighty Master 
Gave to her. 

Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 
The August Father 
Gave to me. 

When Stevenson wrote Weir of Hemdston^ it 
was his wife to whom he dedicated what was des- 
tined to remain a fragment : 

I saw rain falling and the rainbow drawn 
On Lammermuir. Hearkening I heard again 
In my precipitous city beaten bells 
Winnow the keen sea wind. And here afar. 
Intent on my own race and place, I wrote. 

Take thou the writing : thine it is. For who 
Burnished the sword, blew on the drowsy coal, 
Held still the target higher, chary of praise 
And prodigal of counsel— who but thou ? 
So now, in the end, if this the least be good, 
If any deed be done, if any fire 
Bum in the imperfect page, the praise be thine. 
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Alfred Tennyson dedicated two of his books to 
his wife— issued more than a quarter of a century 
apart. This dedication to Mrs. Tennyson was first 
printed in the Enoch Ardent volume of 1864 : 

A DBDICATION. 

Dear, near and true— no truer Time himself 
Can prove jou, though he make you eyermore 
Dearer and nearer. 

His last volume bears the second dedication. It 
was written shortly prior to his death in 1892 : 

I thought to myself I would offer this book 
to you, 
This and my love together, 
To you that are seventy-seven, 
With a faith as clear as the heights of the 
June-blue heaven. 
And a fancy as Summer new 
As the green of the bracken amid the 
gloom of the heather. 

Mary Olcott is the author of the following felici- 
tous dedication : 

I hide within my book till eyes 
Which draw my own shall look and read ; 
Others may look, yet give no heed : 

The printed word has no surprise 
For alien eyes. 

Whoever reads, save only one. 

May read. But one alone shall find 

The impress of the hidden mind. 
Uttering speech where speech is none 
For but the one. 

The estrangement of Elizabeth Barrett and her 
father when she married Robert Browning is one of 
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the sad chapters of Kterary history. The pathos of 
this dedicatory preface appears the greater when it is 
recalled that her father refused to be reconciled to his 
daughter for marrying in opposition to his wishes. 
This is the dedication : 

"To My Father: When your eyes fall upon 
this page of dedication, and you start to see to 
whom it is inscribed, your first thought will be 
of the time far oflF when I was a child and wrote 
verses, and when I dedicated them to you, who 
were my public and my critic. Of all that such 
a recollection implies of saddest and s^weetest to 
both of us, it wotdd become neither of us to 
speak before the world ; nor would it be possible 
for us to speak of it to one another with voices 
that did not falter. Enough, that what is in my 
heart when I write thus, will be fully known to 
yours. . . . Somewhat more faint-hearted 
than I used to be, it is my fancy thus to seem to 
return to a visible dependence on you, as if indeed 
I were a child again ; to conjure your beloved im- 
age between myself and the public, so as to be 
sure of one smile, — and to satisfy my heart while 
I sanctify my ambition, by associating with the 
great pursuit of my life its tenderest and holiest 
affection. " 

" To my dear wife : My prose for her poetry 
— in memory of two happy years: October 22, 
1891, December 6, 1893." 

In the above words Richard LeGalKenne dedi- 
cates his Prose Fancies. If it be not ungracious to 
draw comparisons in a case like this, perhaps one 
may be permitted to express preference for this deli- 
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cate dedication in prose rather than the one in verse 
which appears in his Book-Bills of Narcissus: 

TO MILDRBD. 

Always thy book : too late acknowledged thine, 

Now when thine eyes no earthly page may read ; 
Blinded with death, or blinded with the shine 

Of loYe*s own lore celestial. Small need, 
Forsooth, for thee to read my earthly line, 

That on immortal flowers of fancy feed ; 
What should my angel do to stoop to mine, 

Flowers of decay of no immortal seed. 

Yet, loYC, if in thy lofty dwelling-place. 
Higher than notes of any soaring bird. 
Beyond the beam of any solar light, 
A song of earth may scale the awful height, 
And at thy heayenly window find thy face — 
I know my voice shall never fall unheard. 
Dec. 6, 1894. 

No name is given by Pierre Lotion the dedicatory 
page of From Lands of Exile : 

"I dedicate this to the memory of a noble 
and exquisite woman, whose never-to-be-for- 
gotten image rises before me strangely vivid 
whenever I have time to think. These notes 
from the far-away Yellow Land were originally 
written for her alone. I used to send them to her 
out of the distance as a sort of chat to amuse 
her during the long, weary months while she 
was slowly fading out of life, slowly and with a 
serene smile." 

In the extraordinary love-story that resulted in 
the marriage of Honore de Balzac and the Countess 
Hanska, the novelist's dedication prefixed to 
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Modeste Mignon is but an incident. It was written 
when his fair and distant correspondent was un- 
known to him by name. The rhapsodical address is 
truly French in verbiage and in spirit : 

"To a Polish Lady : Daughter of an enslaved 
land, angel through love, witch through fancy, 
child by faith, aged by experience, man in brain, 
woman in heart, giant by hope, mother through 
sorrow, poet in thy dreams, to thee belongs this 
book, in which thy love, thy fancy, thy experi- 
ence, thy sorrow, thy hope, thy dreams are the 
warp through which is shot a woof less brilliant 
than the poetry of thy soul, whose expression 
when it shines upon thy countenance is to those 
who love thee what the characters of a lost lan- 
guage are to scholars.*' 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich dedicates his volume of 
collected poems to "L. A." : 

FLOWBR AND THOBM 

To L. A. 

I 

At Shiraz, in a sultan's garden, stood 
A tree whereon a curious apple grew, 
One side like honey, and one side like me. 

Thus sweet and bitter is the life of man, 
The sultan said, for thus together grow 
Bitter and sweet, but wherefore none may know. 

Herewith together you have flower and thorn. 
Both rose and brier, for thus together grow 
Bitter and sweet, but wherefore none may know. 

II 

Take them and keep them, 

Silyery thorn and flower, 
Plucked just at random 

In the rosy weather — 
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Snowdrops and pansies, 

Sprigs of wayside heather, 
And fiye-leayed wild-rose 

Dead within an hour. 
Take them and keep them : 

Who can tell ? some day, dear, 
(Though they be withered, 

Flower and thorn and blossom,) 
Held for an instant 

Up against thy bosom, 
They might make December 

Seem to thee like May, dear ! 

There is a fine reserve in Walter Pater's dedica- 
tion to his wife, which appears in his Angel in the 
House : 

"This Poem 

is inscribed 

to 

the memory of Her 

By whom and for whom I became a poet." 

" From the worst of poets to the best of wives " 
was the dedicatory phrase used by Sir Wilfred Law- 
son for his Cartoons in Rhyme and Line, Some dedi- 
cations to wives have been even briefer: 

Richard Burton, Literary Likings : 

To My Wife. 
Eric Mackay, Love Letters of a Violinist : 

Masik. 

"To the Wife of my Youth 

who 
still abides with me. " 

is the dedication Lew Wallace supplied for his most 
successful work, Ben^Hur. 
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In his Second Crop Songs^ the late Henry Cuyler 
Bunner wrote : 

TO A. L. B. 

I put jotir rose within oar baby's hand, 
To bear back with him into Babj-land ; 
Yottr rose, you grew it — O my ever dear, 
What roses you have grown me, year by year ! 
Your loTer finds no path too hard to go 
While your love's roses round about him blow. 

When Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice was Miss Hegan she 
supplied a dedication for Lovey Maty which proved 
the shadow of a coming event : 

"To Caleb Young Rice, who taught me the 
secret of plucking roses from a cabbage patch." 

Having no wife, James Whitcomb Riley has dis- 
tributed his dedicatory favors in the parental family 
circle. Having exhausted the number of immediate 
relatives, Mr. Riley has begun to include nephews as 
objects of dedication. 

There are at least three well-known American 
writers who have expressed their aflfection for favor- 
ite daughters in prefatory inscriptions. They are 
well worth reproducing. 

F. Hopkinson Smith, A White Umbrella in 
Mexico : 

" I dedicate this book to the most charming of 
all the senoritas I know. The one whose face 
lingers longest in my memory when I am away, 
and whose arms open widest when I return. The 
most patient of my listeners, the most generous 
of my critics, my little daughter Marion." 
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Eugene Field, A Little Book of ProBtable Tales : 

* * To my severest critic, my most loyal admirer, 
and my only daughter, Mary French Field, this 
little book of profitable tales is affectionately 
dedicated." 

When Charles M. Skinner in his "Myths and 
Legends" series reached the Myths and Legends of 
Our New Possessions, he brought the phrase home in 
whimsical fashion to his youngest bom in his dedica- 
tion : 

"To Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Our New Possession." 

And Jesse Lynch Williams thus celebrated the ad- 
vent of his oldest son just as The Story of a Fresh- 
man went to press : 

"To Henry Meade Williams 
A Sub-Freshman." 

An earlier volume, The Stolen Story, was addressed 

to his wife — 

"To A. L. W." 

while his volume of Princeton Stories had been as 
briefly inscribed to an earlier love : 

"To '92." 

Leon H. Vincent evidently made his The French 
Academy a holiday gift to his wife : 

"To Jessie Thomas Vincent 

December 25, 1900.'' 

^ Henry Van Dyke's piscatorial epistle to his wife, 
included in his Fisherman's Luck, may well form the 
pendant to this string of dedications : 
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DEDICATION 

TO MY LADY 
GRAYGOWN 



HERE 

is the basket ; 
I bring it home to 3'^ou. 
There are no great fish in it. 
But perhaps there may be a little one, here or 
there, to your taste. And there are a few 
shining pebbles from the bed of the brook, and 
a few ferns from the cool, green woods, and a 
few wild flowers from the places that you remem- 
ber. I would fain console you, if I could, for 
the hardship of having married an angler: a man 
who relapses into his mania with the return of 
every spring, and never sees a little river with- 
out wishing to fish in it. But after all, we have 
had good times together as we have followed the 
stream of life towards the sea. And we have 
passed through the dark days without losing 
heart, because we were comrades. So let this 
book tell you one thing that is certain : 
In all the life of your fisher- 
man the best piece of 
luck is just 

YOU 



OLD ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 

BY GEORGE SMITH 

IN connection with the history of newspapers, we 
are reminded that the Chinese claim for their 
press an antiquity of at least a thousand years — an 
oflScial newspaper still published at Pekin being said 
to date from the tenth century. It is admitted that 
it was only issued irregularly up to the year a. d. 
1351, but since that date once a week. Compared 
with this, the history of newspapers in Europe is an 
altogether modem affair. We may look on the 
pamphlets detailing remarkable events and occur- 
rences — which began to be published, notably in 
Germany, from the early years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury — as the source from which our present-day 
journalism sprang. I mention Germany, because 
the pamphlets of this kind issued in that country 
during the most stirring period of the Reformation 
were more numerous than those appearing in France 
or the Low Countries. In Italy, too, we have the 
occasional btdletin of information on public and 
poUtical affairs issued by the Venetian Government 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. These 
were entitled Fogli di Avisso and were sold at the 
price of one gazzetta — rather more than a halfjpenny 
in value. Hence the word gazette afterwards came 
to be applied to pamphlets of news. A little later 
on the long struggle of the Dutch against the 
Spaniards and the Huguenot wars in France pro- 
duced a flood of pieces giving accounts of battles. 



1 
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sieges and extraordinary occurrences. There is evi- 
dence of the interest of the English people in these 
wars from the number of such pamphlets which were 
translated or adapted into English and published in 
London. John Wolfe, one of the most prominent 
publishers of such tracts, is recorded as a regular 
frequenter of the Book Fair at Frankfort during 
many years, and doubtless there met with many of 
the productions which he adapted for the English 
market. Among the translations he issued is, A 
trae discourse of the armie which the King ofSpaine 
caused to bee assembled in the Hauen of Lisbon^ in 
the Kingdome of Portugal, in the yeare 1588, against 
England. 

Of course the defeat of the Spanish Armada was 
the theme of a number of tracts. It was a knowl- 
edge of this which doubtless suggested to an anti- 
quary of the eighteenth century the project of fabri- 
cating an apparently contemporary English news- 
paper giving an account of the defeat of the Armada 
— a joke so successful that the newspaper which he 
made, The English Mercwrfe, being taken for genuine, 
found a place in the British Museum, and was for 
about fifty years regarded as the earliest EngUsh 
newspaper. One day, however, Watts, one of Pan- 
izzi's ablest assistants, had occasion to consult it 
for some purpose, was surprised at its appearance, 
soon detected the forgery, and lost no time in de- 
nouncing it. 

We find Sir Thomas Wilson, the keeper of the 
Public Records in England during the reign of James 
I., suggesting the pubUcation of a gazette of news 
"as is already done in Germany, France, Italy and 
Spain." In response to his suggestion, a patent for 
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printing such a gazette was granted him, but whether 
he put his project into practice does not clearly 
appear. 

Perhaps he was connected with some of the 
various enterprises chiefly associated with the names 
of Nathaniel Butter and Nicholas Bourne, who in 
conjunction with others issued numerous tracts of 
news from 1605. There was little continuity about 
these pieces until 1622, when Nicholas Bourne and 
Thomas Archer brought out The Weekly Newes irom 
Italy ^ Germaniy &c., on 15th October of that year. 
Shortly afterwards, Butter produced Newes from 
most parts of Christendom^ and the Weekly Newes, 
as it eventually became, continued to appear with 
some regtdarity, though that title was frequently 
varied, apparently with the intention of stimulating 
the curiosity of the public. The death of Captain 
Gainsford, a writer of gazettes, is recorded in a letter 
from John Chamberlain to his friend Dudley Carleton 
in 1624. Whether Gainsford was the writer of 
printed gazettes. Chamberlain does not say ; he may, 
of course, have been one of those professional writers 
of news who circulated their letters in manuscript, a 
practice which, side by side with the printed news- 
paper, continued into the eighteenth century. The 
written newsletter was more fortunate than the 
printed gazette, since it escaped the severe restric- 
tions which became during the reign of Charles I. 
even more rigid than they had previously been. In 
fact an attempt to extinguish the poor little Weekly 
News, and news tracts generally, was made in Octo- 
ber, 1632, when King Charles directed the Council of 
the Star Chamber to suppress the printing of 
gazettes. Nearly a year later, however, Nathaniel 
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Butter and Nicholas Bourne were permitted to peti- 
tion the King to show "that they received some 
benefit, and a part of the King's subjects content, 
by the Gazettes and Weekly News; and they there- 
fore pray that in promise of being careful in time to 
come, that nothing dishonourable to princes in 
amity with His Majesty shotdd pass the press, they 
may, like the subjects of all other states, be permitted 
the publishing of the said news again." In the 
endorsement of this petition, it is stated that the 
gazettes were published in all countries beyond the 
seas, and at Brussels and Antwerp were corrected 
and licensed by the Jesuits. The petition was re- 
ferred to the Secretaries of State, with authority to 
allow it if they considered it expedient. The publica- 
tion of the Weekly News was continued, and it 
struggled on until 1641 . 

Strangely enough the Weekly News came to an 
end just as the Parliament began to set up its 
authority against the King, one of the first eflFects of 
which was the suspension of the censorship of the 
press, resulting in hitherto unparalleled activity in 
the publication of pamphlets and books, and speedily 
calling into existence several newspapers. One of 
these was issued by the Parliament itself, being 
called The Diurnal Occurrences or Daily Proceedings 
of both bouses in this great and bappy Parliament, 
There was also A Per&ct Diumall of the Passages 
in Parliament. Another paper was The Kingdom^ s 
Weekly Intelligencer^ sent abroad to prevent mis- 
information. This indtdged in pithy contents-lines, 
as in No. 22 ** Warrington Taken." On the Cavalier 
side, Sir John Berkenhead started the Mercurius 
Aulicus in opposition to Tbe Kingdom Intelligencer, 
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and this, conducted as Antony k Wood said "with a 
great deal of wit and buflFoonery," soon became 
famous, and played an important part in satirising 
the Parliamentarians. With this exception, the 
Royalists had few newspapers, whilst on the other 
side they were numerous. One of these was entitled 
The Parliament Scout ; communicating His Intelli- 
gence to the KingdomCy and, as its title suggests, 
dealt purely with military occurrences. Of a some- 
what diflferent type w^as one styled Certaine Informa- 
tions from severall parts of the Kingdome, and from 
other places beyond the Seas, for the better satisfac- 
tion of all such who desire to be truly Informed oi 
every weekes Passage. No. 27, for the 17th of July 
to the 24th of July, 1643, gives a striking list of con- 
tents, worthy of latter-day journalism perhaps: — 

Popish outrages in Yorkshire. 
Blasphemy displayed. 
A New Army is raising. 
Antichrist is falling. 

A publication of more importance, remarkable 
as the first regularly illustrated English newspaper, 
w^as Mercurius Civicus, most of the numbers being 
embellished with a wood-cut portrait or portraits, 
sometimes of Charles I., the Queen, or some success- 
ful general. Its full title is Mercurius Civicus, Lon- 
dons Intelligencer, or, Truth partially related from 
thence to the Whole Kingdome, to prevent mis- 
information. 

A less partisan paper was The Moderate Intelli- 
gencer, Impartially communicating Martiall Affairs 
to the Kingdom of England, which began rather 
later than those mentioned, but ran on for a time 
under the Commonwealth. 
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A feature of this was its book announcements, as 
in No. 193 (for the week ending 30th November, 
1648): "There is to-morrow a new Description of 
Virginia to come forth, describing the Plantation, 
Health, Peace and Plenty, &c. No relation from 
thence this twenty-five years." 

The most popular newspaper of the Civil War 
period was the Mercurius Britannicusj started by 
Marchmont Nedham in August, 1643, as a counter- 
blast to the Royalist Mercurius Aulicus, The greater 
part of the matter of most numbers of this produc- 
tion is in ridicule of and raillery at the Royalist 
editors and [in contradiction of their statements, a 
form of controversy in which Nedham proved a 
match for his rivals. Alluding to the wanderings of 
the Court editors, he says in No. 55: "Poore, thin, 
single-sheeted Aulicus is abroad still, taking the aire, 
between Oxford and London; but continues as un- 
healthy and indisposed to amendment as ever," and 
later on, "and yet the Policy of lying goes on still." 
After continuing this weekly for about four years, 
Nedham contrived to get into trouble with the Par- 
liament authorities, and with rather surprising alac- 
rity transferred his services to King Charles. On 
behalf of the King he began a new paper, Mercurius 
PragmaticuSj in which he satirised his former friends. 
Efforts were made to seize him and suppress his 
paper, but were not successful until a few months 
after King Charles's execution, when Nedham was at 
length captured, and imprisoned in Newgate. His 
known skill as a journalist not only saved his life, for 
he soon obtained a pardon from the Commonwealth, 
but also secured him the editorship of the two 
authorised newspapers published officially under the 
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Commonwealth, the Mercurius Politicus and The 
Public Intelligencer. 

A remarkable instance of the development of the 
press under the Commonwealth is that from 1650 to 
1658 a periodical in French, entitled Nouvelles Ordi- 
naires de Londres, was published in London by 
William Dugard and sold by Nicholas Bourne. A set 
of this is preserved in the Bibliothdque Nationale at 
Paris. Two newspapers were published at this time 
also in Edinburgh, a Mercurius Politicus in 1653 and 
a Mercurius Caledonicus in 1660. A Mercurius 
Hibemicus had been issued at Bristol in 1644, but 
the earliest Irish printed newspapers which have 
come to light are those discovered by Mr. Dix in 
Worcester College, Oxford : An account of the chief 
occurrences of Ireland , together with some particu- 
lars from England from Monday 12th March to 
Monday the IQth, which was printed by William 
Bladon at Dublin in 1659, and fifteen numbers of the 
Mercurius Hibemicus, or, Ireland^s Intelligencer, 
1663. 

Soon after the Restoration a Licensing Act was 
passed which greatly aflFected the publication both of 
books and newspapers; and Roger, afterwards Sir 
Roger, L* Estrange being appointed "Surveyor of the 
Imprimery and Printing Presses," obtained the sole 
privilege of writing, printing and publishing "all 
narratives, advertisements, mercuries, intelligences, 
diumals and other books of public intelligence." 
Under this privilege he speedily secured the abolition 
of the two official papers. The Kingdom! s Intelligen- 
cer and Mercurius Publicus, and he himself started 
The Intelligencer and The News. Mr. Samuel Pepys 
noted in his diary of 4th September 1663: "By 
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water to . . . Westminster Hall, and there bought 
the first news books of L'Bstrange's writing, he 
beginning this week, and makes methinks but a sim- 
ple beginning." As L'Estrange had secured the sole 
monopoly for publishing newspapers the change from 
the brighter and more interesting little quartos to 
which Pepjs and his contemporaries had been accus- 
tomed must have been disappointing. Later on 
L* Estrange pleased Pepys by inviting him to contrib- 
ute items of news. If only he cotdd have prevailed 
upon him to give extracts from his diary! I fear 
L'Estrange's readers got nothing so entertaining, the 
items of news being chiefly foreign, and home intelli- 
gence, when it was given, was of a most trivial 
description. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and as the Great Plague is said to be respon- 
sible for breaking into L'Estrange's monopoly, the 
press may be said to have benefited by it. Whilst the 
Court was exiled at Oxford on account of the pesti- 
lence, Charles II. and his courtiers feared lest they 
should take infection from The Intelligencer and The 
NewSy printed as they were in London; and as they 
could not altogether do without reading newspapers, 
the University printer, then Leonard Lichfield, was 
authorised to bring out a local paper, which duly 
appeared on* 14th November, 1665, entitled The 
Oxford Gazette. After the first few numbers it passed 
under the control of Joseph Williamson, Under- 
Secretary of State, and L'Estrange soon fotmd that 
it was useless to protest against this trespass on his 
privilege— in fact the success of the new journal was 
such that he was compelled to discontinue his own. 
On the Court returning to Whitehall the title The 
Oxford Gazette was changed to The London Gazette, 
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the name which the periodical still bears. We do not 
find very much home intelligence in The London 
Gazette of this period, the chief part of the paper 
being filled with the news from foreign correspond- 
ents; the advertisements, which gradually began to 
be more numerous, however, give us interesting side- 
lights upon the England of the time. 

The Government of Charles II. was not favour- 
able to the publication of unauthorised newspapers, 
and with the exception of a trade organ issued by 
L' Estrange called The City Mercury ^ there were few 
other periodicals started until the close of his reign. 
Then, however, several began to appear, among them 
one conducted by L'Estrange,whichinstead of giving 
news gave in the form of question and answer 
between "Trimmer'* and "Observator" criticism 
upon the political topics of the day. It was styled 
The Observator from the imaginary person who, as 
voicing the opinions of the Court party, invariably 
had the best of the argument. One important ser- 
vice done by L'Estrange as editor of this, was the 
denouncing of Titus Gates. 

James II. was not more inclined than his brother 
to grant facilities for the development of the press, 
and it was only with the coming of William of 
Grange that more freedom was secured. 

A paper started in March, 1690, by John Dunton, 
called The Athenian Mercury was written chiefly in 
the form of question and answer, and dealt with 
pseudo-scientific problems — it was in fact a kind of 
philosophical Notes and Queries. Gther periodicals 
were commenced, which began to give prominence to 
home intelligence, one of them. The Flying Post, 
edited by George Redpath, specially reporting Scotch 
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news; and, with a view to combining the printed 
news with the written newsletter, some copies were 
printed "on a sheet of fine paper, half of which being 
blank, he (the reader) may thereon write his own 
private business, or the material news of the day." 
From this time onward we find no lack of fresh 
journals. Calling for special mention is Defoe's 
periodical, A Review of the State of the English 
Nation^ originally started in 1704 as a "Weekly 
Review of the Affairs of France purged from the 
errors and partialities of newswriters and petty 
statesmen of all sides." 

The finished articles Defoe wrote for this review 
mark a distinct advance in the history of journalism. 
Henceforward the power of the press was more ap- 
preciated by the various Ministries, and though 
outspokon editors sometimes found themselves set in 
the pilloiy as a punishment for their words, leaders 
of parties found it advisable to treat them otherwise, 
and to secure to their interests the services of the 
cleverest pens. Indeed, during Sir Robert Walpole's 
Administrations, veiy large sums were spent by him 
in bribing the press to voice the views of his party. 
One measure, however, introduced by Lord Boling- 
broke, proved a check upon the growth of the news- 
paper press — the tax upon it. Up to 1712 there 
was no tax in this country ; but in that year an act 
was passed for taxing certain articles, including all 
newspapers and papers containing public news, 
which were taxed at the rate of a halfjpenny a piece 
if printed on half a sheet of paper or less, or a penny 
if a whole sheet or more ; a tax of a shilling was also 
imposed on every advertisement. In 1757 the stamp 
duty was raised to a penny on every half sheet, and 
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two shillings on every advertisement. In 1776 the 
stamp duty became three half-pence, in 1789 two 
pence, in 1804 three pence half-penny, and in 1815 
four pence. After great agitation the duty was 
reduced to a penny in 1836, but was not finally abol- 
ished tmtil 1855. The advertisement tax ceased to 
exist in 1853. 

In spite of the tax, the press prospered. In a 
little book by Dr. Trusler called The London Adviser 
and Guide, dated 1786, a list of the newspapers then 
published in London is given. There are twenty-six 
(eight daily morning, eight evening, and ten weekly). 
Of these, four. The Morning Post, The Public Ledger, 
The Times (then the Universal Register) and the 
London Gazette, still flourish. 

It is interesting as showing the vitality of some 
well-established newspapers that more than seventy 
of those now published in the British Isles were in 
existence before the close of the eighteenth century. 
Of these the London papers are five, the four above 
mentioned, and the Morning Advertiser, founded 
1794. The remainder include, of course, the official 
Edinburgh and Dublin Gazettes, and newspapers 
published in all parts of the kingdom. Berrow's 
Worcester Journal claims to have started in 1690, 
and therefore to be the oldest provincial paper. The 
Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury claims to 
have begun as the Stamford Mercury in 1695. I am 
inclined to think that neither of these papers origi- 
nated until about fifteen or sixteen years later than 
the dates claimed. But that would not much effect 
their seniority amongst existing newspapers, though 
the Nottinghamshire Weekly Express incorporates 
the Nottinghamshire Weekly Journal, which was es- 
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tablished in 1710. The Newcastle Courant, begun 
in 1711, is now the Newcastle Weekly Journal and 
Courant. Felix Farley's Bristol Journal^ begun 
1713, was the earliest original of the Bristol Times 
and Mirror. The Hereford Journal was established 
in the same year. The publishers of the Norwich 
Mercury state that the earliest numbers of their 
journal which they possess are dated 1714. The 
Kentish Gazette was founded in 1718, as was also 
the Leeds Mercury. On 2d May, 1720, the first 
number of the Northampton Mercury was published 
by R. Rackes and W. Dicey, and under their energetic 
direction would appear to have obtained a wider 
circulation than one would have imagined. 

Later on the ^ortAamptoiiAfercttr^ was enlarged 
in size, and from a quarto became a folio; it then 
gave a list of initial abbreviations by which the 
London newspapers from which its information was 
derived were denoted. It was not slow in adopting 
the innovations of its contemporaries, as for in- 
stance, notices of births, marriages and deaths will 
be found before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Here is a typical marriage notice (25th February, 
1750A): — 

On Tuesday last was married Samuel Shcppard, Esq., of Blis- 
worth, near this town, to Miss Clarke of Hanover Square, 
daughter of the late Sir James Clarke ; a Lady every way agree- 
able to make the Marriage State happy, with a Fortune of 
£12,000. 

In such announcements and in other advertise- 
ments information most useful to the genealogist 
and historian was recorded by these old papers. No 
doubt much use is made by research workers of the 
files preserved in public libraries, but in the absence 
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of a general catalogue or even of a good bibliog- 
raphy of early newspapers, it is not always an easy 
task to get definite information as to the scope or 
whereabouts of any particular journal. The matter 
is further complicated by the fragmentary character 
of many existing files, numerous early numbers being 
altogether unknown. About twenty years ago the 
Bodleian Library printed catalogues of their Hope 
Collection of early newspapers and also of the 
periodicals in their general collections. 

In view of the very general demands which are 
made upon this association to undertake colossal 
tasks, one is dif&dent in suggesting another scheme 
for utilising the surplus energy of librarians, but the 
need for a catalogue of the early newspapers of this 
country is patent to any one who has engaged in 
newspaper research. The catalogue required could 
only be produced by the co-operation of librarians, 
for it should record not only the whereabouts of the 
most complete and accessible file of a journal, but 
also refer to any other files or odd volumes or even 
numbers which would supplement it. By this means 
much that has been deemed irretrievably lost would 
be brought to light. 

Of course I do not underrate the magnitude of 
such an undertaking, but it appears to me so desir- 
able, that I venture to suggest it to this association. 

[Read before the British Library Association, May 15, 1905. 
Condensed from The Library Association Record, July issue. 
For Early American Newspapers; see The Literary Collector 
for December, 1902.] 



BOOK REVIEWS 

THE title to Mr. Hazlitt's latest book about 
books 1 is somewhat formidable; but once safely 
beyond it, the reader finds an interesting volume of 
some three hundred and fifty pages, full of history, 
information and reminiscences of book-land. Mr. 
Hazlitt's varied life extends back to 1834. His His- 
tory of the Republic of Venice was published as long 
ago as 1858 ; and he has been active for half a cen- 
tury as journalist, biographer, bibliographer, arch- 
aeologist, numismatist, book collector and seller. 
He has lived in the London auction rooms and book- 
shops, and the bibKographical transactions of the 
great age of book collecting have taken place under 
his eyes. Possessing jthe habit of taking notes, he 
has stored up a whole cyclopedia of bibliography, 
most of which has been incorporated into the eight 
volumes of his Biblio^apbicalCollectionSyl867-1903. 
Other material found its way into the Confessions of 
a Collector, 1897, and Four Generations of a Liter- 
ary Family. This last was found to have spoken 
too frankly of surviving personages to be acceptable 
to the fourth generation and its contemporaries, and 
was withdrawn from circulation. 

1 The Book-Collector. A general survey of the pursuit and of 
those who have engaged in it at home and abroad from the earli- 
est period to the present time, with an account of public and pri- 
vate libraries and anecdotes of their founders or owners and re- 
marks on bookbinding and on special copies of books. By W. 
Carew Hazlitt. George Redway, London, 1904. 352 p. illus. 
8vo, cloth. Printed by Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. 
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After these works were published, there still re- 
mained among Mr. Hazlitt's notes **a considerable 
body of information, covering the entire field of 
Book-Collecting in Great Britain and Ireland and on 
the European continent, and incidentally illustrating 
such cognate features as Printing Materials, Binding, 
and Inscriptions or Autographs, some enhancing the 
interest of an already interesting item, others confer- 
ring on an otherwise valueless one a peculiar claim 
to notice." These notes have been compiled into the 
interesting volume before us. 

It would be difficult to analyze the contents of 
the sixteen chapters. They are concerned with the 
history of book-collecting; with public and private 
libraries and their collectors; with bindings; with 
the fads and caprices of collectors; with rarities, 
fragments, association books, autographs and in- 
scriptions, presses, Americana— and woven through 
all, a study of values and prices, of the development 
of the book auction and the methods of book-dealers. 
He explains many "ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain," for which the British book auction 
is peculiar. 

One never fails to differ from some of Mr. Haz- 
litt's opinions. The present volume is perhaps mel- 
lower and less calculated to arouse dissension than 
his earlier books on similar lines ; but he is, as of old, 
somewhat broad in his generalizations ; as when he 
avers that the autograph collector cares not for 
books, or for manuscripts beyond the extent of a fly- 
leaf or inscribed title-page, and that he is a modem 
and inexcusable Bagford, who tears out the inscrip- 
tion and throws away the book. He instances **a 
copy of Donne's Sermons, with a brilliant portrait of 
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the author, and a long inscription by Izaak Walton 
presenting the volume to his aunt. |It was in the 
pristine English calf binding, as clean as when it left 
Walton's hands en route for his kinswoman, and 
such a delightful signature. What has become of it ? 
It is sad even to commit to paper the story — one 
among many. An American gentleman acquired it, 
tore the portrait and leaf of inscription out, and 
threw the rest away ! " 

A sad story, truly, and sadder to none than to 
the genuine autograph collector, such as we have 
many in this country, who would gladly have made 
room and a sizable check for the Donne folio, and 
have treasured it from one calf cover to the other. 
But why must the sham collector be allowed to taint 
the reputation of the ** separate genus^^ which the 
writer assumes the autograph collector to form ? 

In a chapter on libraries containing collections of 
service to the private collector of English books for 
purposes of reference and study, under the head of 
"Public Libraries on the Continent or in America," 
the only American libraries mentioned are the "Lenox 
and Carter Brown Libraries, New York," which are 
described as "principally English and Anglo-Ameri- 
can in their character." Mr. Hazlitt's ideas of 
America are a trifle vague — typically vague, we 
began to say, but correct our generalization, which 
is of the sort we had just now found offensive. His 
conception of the American collector is, of course, 
obtained from the few exceptional bibliocrats who 
make and break the records of the London sales, and 
buy at wholesale — as, he instances, Mr. Hoe, who 
bought the bulk of the Pope collection at once, and 
Mr. Morgan, who "acquired forty Caxtons at one 
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swoop.'* He realizes, however, and reminds his 
English readers, **that the American collector of 
loftier range is a type entirely distinct from the 
normal book-collector, whose limit is quickly reached. 
Those who buy books in the United States are by no 
means all Hoes and Morgans." The transfer of 
many treasures to American libraries does not drive 
him into hysterics, and he even suggests that, in case 
of some future financial depression here, there might 
be a ** reflux of old books from the States.*' 

The two illustrations are reproductions of draw- 
ings of book sales at Sotheby's auction rooms; one 
from the water-color drawing of Rowlandson, of a 
sale about a century ago, the other a wash drawing 
by H. M. Paget, of a sale in the eighties. The vol- 
ume is supplied with a good index and notes. 



NOTES 

The immediate " provenance *' of the six Shakespeare quartos 
which were sold at Sotheby's in July for an aggregate ot £4600 
furnishes an amusing story for the bibliocynic. The Bucks 
Archseological Society held a loan exhibition at Aylesbury on 
July 5, previous to which a circular was sent to residents of all 
Buckinghamshire, asking for loans of their treasured antiques. 
A Mrs. Herbert, of Great Mtssenden, sent in a copy of the very 
rare quarto edition of King Richard III., whose value was at 
once proclaimed, and the quarto was sold for £1750, after one of 
the keenest strup^gles of the London auction room. 

Of course this piece of luck, which seems to have been entirely 
a surprise to the lady, sent all her neighbors to their shelves 
and attics ; and shortly a Mr. Carrington of Missenden Abbey 
not only brought to light five more quartos, but wrote to The 
Standard that the very copy of King Richard III, that Mrs. Her- 
bert had just sold, had been the property of his family and had 
** disappeared from the library while the house was let between 
1864-74." Here is material, unless the Herberts can produce a 
receipted bill for their Richard, for a feud such as Shakespeare 
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himadf might hart liked to me at a Montagu-Capnlet back- 
ground! 

Mr. Carrington ayen alto that his quartoa hare always been 
treasured possessions. The cynic might find pleasure in sounding 
the depth and ascertaining the length of his appreciation. At 
any rate he knows their yalue now m pounds sterling. The &n 
of them brought £2860. None was a first quarto, but all were 
yery early and rare— first The Tragedk of King Richard the See- 
ond, 1605, of which the British Museum has no copy. Then, 
King Lear, second edition, printed for Nathaniel Butler in 1608; 
the first part of the History ofHtnzy the Fourth, 1608 ; and the 
second part of Henry the Poorth, 1606, bearing (as did Richard 
III) the autograph of the elder William Penn. The fifth yolume 
was Tiie Af ost Excellent Historic of the Merchant of Venke, 
1662. 

The London booksellers who make a business of adyertising 
in the colonial papers for rare old books, offering prices that 
seem magnificent to ignorant owners but are only a firacdon of 
the books' real worth, are doubtless now lamenting t^eir lost 
opportunity. Nevermore will they be able to angle for large fish 
with small bait in the streams of Bucks. 

All the six c^uartos except King Lear are coming to Proyi- 
dence, R. I., having been bought for Mr. Marsden J. Perry. 



The Clarendon Press has issued a folio pamphlet containing 
the history of that copy of the first folio Shakespeare which was 
recently identified as the copy originally in the Bodleian Library, 
cuid wmch has been returned to its first home, temporarihr^at least, 
and doubtless permanently. The pamphlet is illustrated with fac- 
similes, and in It is told the whole story of the book, as traced by 
Messrs. Falconer Madan, Strickland Gibson, and the present 
owner, Mr. G. M. R. Turbutt. An interesting story it is, one of 
the romances of bibliography. The Bodleian !Libr£U7 was one of 
the repositories of the London Stationers' Company, receiving a 
copy of each of its publications, in sheets. In 1623, ihe first folio 
edition of Shakespeare's plays was so received, and was sent with 
other books, on February 17, 1624, to one of the Oxford binders, 
William Wildgoose. A smooth brown calf binding, blind tooled, 
was put on it, and the book was chained in an available spot in 
the Arts End of the Bodleian Library. Sir Thomas Bodley's 
desire that almanacks, plays, and other trivial ephemera should 
not be included in the liorary kept out the quarto editions of the 
plays, and as the second folio was only a reprint, it was not sent 
to the Bodleian. By the time the third foUo appeared, in 1664, 
with its seven additional plays, the first edition was pretty well 
soiled and worn. Romeo and Juliet had seen most service, one 

gage being worn clear through from use ; Julius Cmsar seems to 
ave been second favorite with readers. The Tempest at the 
beginning and Cymbeline at the end of the book show much wear. 
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The two plays whose leaves are still in good condition, showing 
almost no handling, are Kh^ Richard II. and King John, 

When the third folio came home from the binder, the first had 
to give place. The binding still shows where the chains were torn 
off. The discarded volume was sent, probably, to Richard Davis, 
a bookseller, between September, 1623 and September, 1624. For 
the next sixty years or so its whereabouts cannot now be traced; 
but early in tiie eighteenth century it was acquired bv a gentleman 
with a fondness for dramatic literature, Richard Tur butt of Ogston 
Hall, Derbyshire. This gentleman seems to have repaired its 
damages with some strong paper, but he fortunately did not have 
it rebound, and it is still, after two hundred years in the house of 
his descendants, in about the same condition that it was then. 
The fly-leaf, containing Jonson's verses on the Droeshout engrav- 
ing, was lacking, and Richard Turbutt copied them in from the 
fourth folio, with some other lines. The title-page has been 
mounted, its ragged edges rounded. 

The portrait is in good condition and has the letter-press 
above it ; but the text below has been cut off. Errors that ap- 

? eared in the first copies struck off have been corrected in this one. 
'he volume measures 13V^ by 8% inches, which lacks an eighth in 
breadth of being the size of the largest copy known. 

Thirty years ago, the book was taken to a large library for 
advice, and the enlightened librarian advised that it be rebound in 
fall morocco. Fortunately the advice was disregarded. Last 
year the present Mr. Turbutt took it to the Bodleian, and Mr. 
Gibson soon identified the old Bodleian copy by Its binding. There 
is much rejoicing that the volume has been all this time in one 
house, and never exposed to the ravages of the binder and re- 
storer. Otherwise this interesting history could never have been 
attached to It, and we could not form an idea of the relative 
popularity of the plays from the ra^gedness and soiledness of the 
pages. Bibliography has few more interesting tales than this. 



To the commentary on second-class privileges in our last 
issue, we may add that The Printing Art^ published by the Uni- 
versitv Press, has succeeded in securing second-class privileges 
after having labored for two years under the disadvantage of 
book postage rates. It is enabled by its new mailing arrange- 
ments to take forty per cent, from its subscription ^rice ; and it is 
to be hoped it will enjoy a correspondingly wider circulation, for 
it is an educational factor of great importance in bettering the 
taste and practical knowledge of the printer and increasing the 
critical ability of his public. 

The make-up of The Printing Art is a pleasant reminder that 
conditions for second-class periodicals are deddedlv better than 
they were even a few months ago. The number before us has at 
least a dozen kinds and nearly as many colors of paper in Its 
make-up, and there are editorial comments on the suitableness of 
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difierent papers, inks and processes for their purposes. Color 
plates are tipped onto their mounts in the exact way that ^ot 
the International Studio into hot water some three years ago. 
In short, the publishers have been allowed to put into their mag*- 
azine such materials, and to use these in su<m manner as they 
have deemed best calculated to serve the educational interests A 
the craftsmen for whom The Printing Art is published. And this 
in spite of the fact that incidental advertisinff benefits is likdy to 
accrue to the makers of these materials. This as it should be, 
and all publishers will join with the Uniyersity Press in a LaxtB 
Deo ; for here is a sign of better times. 



The Philadelphia Press thinks the oddest excuse for reprinting 
a rare book is that given in a note prefixed by the Literary Co? 
lector Press to an edition of Poe's Tamerlane which it has just 
finished. This reads: ''To celebrate the launching of the yawl 
Tamerlane^ June 3, 1905, we have printed for Mr. Prank Maier 
two copies of this book on India paper, ten copies on Japan 
paper, and twenty-five copies on Arnold hand-made paper.'' Not 
quite so odd as it appears on the surface, perhaps, tnis combina- 
tion of the literary and the nautical. Mr. Prank Maier is known 
as an enthusiast on both books and boats. His choicest posses- 
sions for several years have been a book and a boat, both bearing 
the name Fansbawe, For the book he paid the record price, and 
with the boat he made records in time. Seeking new worlds to 
conquer, he had a bigger, faster boat built this summer, andi 
named it, aptly enough, the Tamerlane, Already it has won its 
ocean race and cup. But the book to match it has jyet to be ^won ; 
and so far as has been known, there are no copies m existence ex- 
cept the one in the British Museum and the two owned by Mr. P. 
R. Halsey. Tamerlane is one of the most interesting possibilities 
among rare books, for a copy may turn up at an^ time and any 
place, as the edition is not known to have been entirely destroved. 
This little reprint, then, which gives the text in its original torm 
with all the errors of the first edition, may give a clue by which 
other copies may be found and identified. That is its chief pur- 
pose, and Mr. Maier cherishes the hope that he may some day be 
enabled to add Tamerlane to the little librarv of miniature books 
which is one of the unusual attractions on bocu'd the fast yawl 
Tamerlane. 



The Dickens Fellowship of London Is tr3ring to secure a fund 
for the purchase of the late P. G. Kitton's collection of Dickensi- 
ana, which has just now come into the market. There are some 
three hundred ^volumes, two hundred portraits, clippings, pam- 
phlets, autographs, and a fine collection of the original drawings 
of Dickens's chief illustrators. 
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The Literary Collector 



Ont-of-print Volumes. 

We can £11 no more orders for complete sets of THE LITERARY COL- 
LBCTOR until we have found more copies of Volumes I and II, which are 
entirely out of print, with the exception of one number. 

The subscription price of the £rstyear of THE LITERARY COLLEC- 
TOR {Volumes I and II, twelve numbers) was $1.00. It is now $2.00. 

Any person sending us Volumes I and II complete and in good condi- 
tion, prepaid, may order, in exchange, any of the ** Collector Reprints" 
listed on page v., to the amount of $2.50, or may be credited with 
the same amount on his advance subscription to THE LITERARY 
COLLECTOR. Single copies, with the exception of Volume II, No. 6, 
will be accepted in exchange at 20 cents each. 

Indexes 

Since the days of Volume II the promise has been made to subscribers 
that they should some day have Indexes to the £rst two volumes. The 
leisure day for compiling these seemed never to arrive; and £nally, last 
spring, an old and valued subscriber, despairing ever to possess indexes to 
these volumes unless he made them himself, sent us carefully compiled and 
admirably arranged type-written indexes as his contribution to bibliog- 
raphy ! These we thankfully turned over to the printer, and they are 
ready for any subscriber who will send us a postal request for copies. 

The index now being compiled to the £rst eight volumes will soon be 
ready, and will be sent to all subscribers whose subscriptions began before 
Volume VIIL 

Prices of Back Volumes 

Volumes III to VIII, unbound, each $ »75 

Bound in buckram, each K25 

Volume IX, unbound, J, 00 

Bound in buckram, \J^ 

P.S. 

Will subscribers kindly keep us posted, this year, in the doings and 
publications of their book-clubs, and send us local bibliographical notes 
that might otherwise escape us.'' The editors will receive all such com- 
munications gratefully. 
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BOOKS AT AUCTION 

THE 

Merwin-Clayton Sales Co. 

20-24 East 20th Street 

Our Opening Sale of the Season of 1905-6 (the first in the United States) 
was held Sept. 21 and 22, followed by almost dailpr sales since that date. 
The unusually large number of Consignments received to date, including 
many Private Libraries and Collections of great interest, assures an active 
and interesting season. The following sales will be held in the early part of 
the Pall and Winter Season : 

The Lribrary and Dramatic Part III. of the JAMBS GRANT 
Collection of WILLIAM J. WILSON Collection of (Anto- 
LBMOYNK. g^aph Letters, Manuscripts, 

The Splendid Collection of Portraits and Prints. 

First Bditions formed by An Unusual Collection of Barly 

CHARLES E. PYSER of Pat- Printed and Rare Books from 

erson. N. T. the Library of the late PRO- 

^ ' ^ , _ , ^ .. FESSOR CHARLES SHORT 

Part II. of the Dramatic Collec- of Columbia College. 

rkCkI ^^^ ^""^^ GEORGE j^ ^^^^^ Private Collection of 

±}j:r%^ivs». BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Works, 

The CYRUS W. FIELD CoUec- containing many rare items, 

tlon of Letters, Manuscripts, ^ Collection of Paintings and 

Books and Prints. Engravings from the Estate 

The Library of the late Dr. ED- of the late DR. JOSEPH WIE- 

WIN HAMILTON DAVIS, the NER. 

inrell-known Archaeologist of Part II. of the Library of JOHN 

New York. KENDRICK BANGS. 

A portion of the Americana and A Magnificent PRIVATE COL- 
Rarities from the Library of LECTION of Dramatic Books, 
the late J. ROMEYN BROD- Autographs, Play-bills and 
HEAD. Prints. 

The large and important Collection of Autograph Letters belonging to 
MRS. GEORGE M. MOULTON of Chicago. 

Other announcements will follow later. Catalogues sent on application. 
If you have books to sell, whether private libraries, duplicates or surplus 
stock, WE SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS. Our mailing list has been 
greatly increased, and our catalogues go to buyers of books throughout the 
United States and Canada. All important issues are also sent to Europe 
and the Continent. TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 

Auction Sales of Thc Merwin-Qayton Sales G)», 

Books and Manuscripts, 20-24 East 20th Sttect, 

Autograph Letters, ivr "v t. 

Coins, Medals and Stamps, Ncw York* 

Paintings and Engravings. Telephone 567 Gramercy 

When writing to advertisers please mention the Literary Collector 
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An Unitsual Catalog of 

R^etre OLnd Scetrce Books 

We intend to issue shortly a 
list of books at prices rang- 
-:- -:- ing from -:- -:- 

Sets, to $2.00 

Per Volume (none higher) 

There will be included among other 
items many Association Books^Auto- 
graph Letters^ First Editions^ unusual 
pieces of Americana and other mater- 
ial which has never before been offered 
at such unheard-of prices. This list of 
nearly two thousand books will be 
sent absolutely free to all who apply to 
the Rare Book Department of 

The 

BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 



American Bookbindii^s 

in the Library of 
HENRY WILLIAM POOR 

Described by Henri P^ne du Bois 

ONLY a few copies remain of this 
sumptuously illustrated work de- 
scriptive of Bindings designed and 
executed by American artists, early and 
recent, and no-w in the Library of Mr. 
Henry W. Poor. 

The 39 full-page illustrations are the 
work of Edward Bierstadt, and repro- 
duce in genuine gold-leaf and colors some 
of the choicest, most elaborate, and artis- 
tic specimens of the binder's art ever 
designed in America. 

The size of the book is octavo, and it is 
bound in cloth by Stikeman. 

The edition is absolutelv limited to the 
issue of 238 copies, as follow^s : 

200 numbered and signed copies on 
Holland hand-made paper, for which 
subscriptions w^ill be received at $25 each. 

35 numbered and sig^ned copies on 
Imperial Japanese paper. Only a few^ 
copies remain unordered, for which sub- 
scriptions will be received at $55 each. 

3 copies on vellum, which are not for 
sale. , 

GEORGE D. SMITH 
50 New Street, New York City 



^ EARLY AMERICAN PLAYS ^ 

1714-1880 

Compiled with Notes and Preface by 

OSCAR WEGELIN 

Compiler of " Early American Poetry" 

THE new edition, which is limited to 200 numbered 
copies, contains 50 titles discovered since the issue of 
the first edition. Printed on deckle edge, antique paper, 
illustrated, with a portrait of William Dunlap and facsimiles 
of three title-pages, octavo, bound in gray boards, paper 
labels. Title-page in three colors. Price $3.00 net. 
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Luce's Press 
Clipping Bureau 



maintains four offices — at 68 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston; 45 Vesey Street, 
New York ; 621 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, and Railroad Building, Denver. 

It reads about 6,000 different news- 
papers and magazines — the largest 
reading list in the world. 

Its general service may help any- 
body who seeks business of any kind 
outside his own neighborhood. In 
Boston it also maintains a special de- 
partment for giving high-grade, in- 
telligent, discriminating service to 
anybody who wants literaiy matter, 
book reviews, material tor scrap 
books, essays, addresses, etc., as well 
as personal mention. 



Robineau Porcelains 

Every piece is unique. 

It cannot be exactly duplicated ini 
color. Every piece marked with the] 
monogram AR has been entirely made 
bv Mrs. Alsop-Robineau, from the! 
tnrowing to the glazing. These por- 
celains are especially desirable for 

WEDDING GIFTS 

The Robineau pottery is original and 
unique. It carries itself as if conscious of 
artistic taste and refined quality. It is, in 
a word, precious, and a fit companion of 
choice silver, rich ■ draperies and dainty 
books. — Prof. Chas. F. Binns in "The 
Craftsman." 

The examples of texture glazes, of 
transmutation and opalescent glazes are 
excellent, while the display of crystalline 
glazes is most remarkable, and one that 
would be a credit to any factory in the 
world. — A. V. Rose, of Tiffany & Co., in 
"American Pottery Gazette." 

The Robineau Pottery, Syracuset N» Y. 



BRADSTREET'S 


R.omeike's 

Press Cutting Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear, about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you 
want to be "Up-to-Date." Every 
newspaper and periodical of import- 
ance in the United States and Europe is 
searched. 

Terms, $5*00 for JOO Notices 

Henry Romdke 

33 Union Square New York 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BINDING IN 
LEATHER 

From the ordinary Periodical to the 
finest work in Vellum, Levant, 
Morocco, Calf, and Russia, with 
elaborate hand tooling. 

Special Attention g^ven to Bind- 
ing Rare and Privately 
Illustrated Books. 

Books, Prints, and Manuscripts 
Cleaned and Repaired. 


6i Elm Street, N. Y. 
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THE COLLECTOR REPRINTS 

The Literary Collector Press announces a series of small 
quarto volumes^ handsomely printed^ with title-pages in 
blacky red and brown, bound in gray boards, with paper 
labels printed in black and red, 

I. Robert Louis Stevenson. Books Which Have Influenced Me. 

A paper contributed to "The British Weekly." 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 

II. Miguel de Montaigne. Of Books. 

Extracted from the Essais. 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 

III. Oscar Wilde. The Ballad of Readings Gaol. 

Reprinted from the first edition. 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 

IV. Oscar Wilde. Poems in Prose. 

Reprinted from The Fortnightly Review. 

25 copies on Japanese vellum at $1.00. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at 50 cents. 

V. Oscar Wilde. The Soul of Man Under Socialism. 

Reprinted from The Fortnightly Review. 

500 copies on Enfield Deckle-edge paper at 75 cents. 

VI. Oscar Wilde. The Portrait of Mr. W. H. 

Reprinted from Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

275 copies on American hand-made paper at $1.25 cents. 

250 copies on Enfield Deckle-edge paper at 75 cents. 

VII. Mr. William Prynn his Defence of Stag^e-Plays, or a Re- 

tractation of a famous Book of his called Histrio 
Mastix. 

London,* printed in the year 1649. A literal reprint of a very 

rare tract. Octavo, boards. 

25 copies on Japan paper at $1.00. 

125 copies on Enfield paper at 50 cents. 

The prices given include postage. 
Other volumes in preparation will be announced as ready. 

THE LITERARY COLLECTOR PRESS 

Greenwich, Conn* 
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